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146 {2] 
The State Fairs. 
California, Sacramento............. Sept 4-16 
DOIAWATE, DOVE? .. co cccccccccccccseces Sept 5-8 
Georgia, Atlanta................Oct 18-Nov 4 
Illinois, Springfield................Sept 25-30 


Indiana, Indianapolis. 


Iowa, Des Moines 
Maine, Lewiston...... 


Michigan, Grand Rap 


Minnesota, Hamline.. 
New Jersey, Trenton 


New York, Syracuse. 
Columbus....... 
Oregon, Salem........... 


Ohio, 


ake cece eget ae pa-as 
....-Aug 25-Sept 2 
iGieeeee Sept 4-S 


ids..........sept 25-30 
pa danend hee oe ee ee 
ichet aawennas Sept 25-29 
be adsunn eee er 
bp iitine atte deca ng ae 


.necccncenclntn aaene 


Pennsylvania, Bethlehem.......... Sept 12-15 


Rhode Island, Providence.... 
S Carolina, Columbia. 


eee ee eee eee 


os cacao 
..--Nov 6-19 


South Dakota, Yankton....... .+e--Sept 25-29 
Vermont, White River Junction..Sept 12-14 


West Va, Wheeling.. 


reece eres | 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee............Sept 11-15 
DISTRICT FAIRS. 
Ada Tri-County, Ada, Ohio..Aug 28-Sept 1 


Ashland, Ashland, Ohio.......... 
Fostoria, Fostoria, Ohio.... 


....Sept 5-8 
.-Aug 21-Sept 1 


Grove City, Grove City, Ohio..Aug 30-Sept 2 
Hartford Central, Hartford, Ohio..Sept12-i5 
Napoleon, Napoleon, Ohio..........Sept 5-8 
New Bremen Tri-Co, New Bremen, Ohio, 


Sept 5-8 


Northern Perry Co, Somerset, Ohio, 


Oct 18-20 


Cmaha Expo, Omaha, Neb....July 1-Nov 1 
Philadelphia Expo, Phila.....Sept 14-Nov 30 
Richwood Tri-Co, Richwood, Ohio, 


Oct 10-13 


St Louis, St Louis, Mo...............-Oct 2-7 
So Mich, Adrian, Mich............Sept 25-29 


Spokane, 


Spokane, Wash..........Oct 4-15 


Tri-State, Toledo, Ohio,..........Aug 21-26 
CANADIAN FAIRS. 


Nova _ Scotia, 
Halifax 


Provincial 


exhibition, 
Sept 23-30 


British Columbia, New Westminster, 


Oct 3-6 


Canada’s Industrial Exposition, Toronto, 


Aug 28-Sept 9 


Central Canada, Ottawa, Ont....Sept 11-23 
Quebec Exposition, Quebec........Sept 7-14 
The Western, London, Ont........Sept 7-16 





County and 


Local Fairs. 





New York. 


Albany, Altamont, Sept 11-14 
Allegany, Angelica, 812-14 
Brookfield, Brookfield,S 18-21 
Broome, Whitney's Pt, S 5-3 
Cambridge Valley, Cam- 


bridge, Sept 5-8 
Cattaraugus, Little Valley, 
Aug 29-Sept 


Chemung, Elmira, Sept 48 
Chenango, Norwich, Sept 5-8 
Clinton, Plattsbarg,Sept 19-22 
Columbia,Chatham, Sept 5-8 
Cortland, Cortland, A 29-81 
Delaware, Delhi, Sept 5-7 
Dutchess, Po’keepsie, S 12-15 
Erie, Hamburg, Sept 12-15 
Essex, Westport, Sept 1l-i4 
Franklin, Malone, Sept 26-29 
Fulton, Johnstown, Sept 47 
Genesee, Batavia, Lept 18-21 
Greene, Cairo, Aug 22-24 
Herkimer, Herkimer, 8 12-14 
Hornelisville, Hornelis- 

Aug 29-Sept 2 
Watertown, 

Aug 29-Sept 1 
Lewis, Lowville, Sept 12-15 
Montgomery, Fonda, A 28-31 
Oneida, Rome, Sept 25-29 
Onondaga, Syracuse, Oct 3-6 
Ontario,Canandaigua, § 19-21 
Orange, Middletown, § 12-15 
Orleans, Albion, ~ Sept 21-23 
Oswego, Oswego Falls,S 12-15 
Otsego, Cooperstown, § 19-21 
Putnam, Carmel, Aug 22-25 
Queens, Mineola, Sept 26-30 
Kensselaer, Nassau, _ § 19-22 
Rensselaer, W Sand Lake, 

Aug 29 Sept 1 
Rockland, Orangeburg, 
Sept 11-15 
St Lawrence, Canton, S 12-15 
Saratoga, Ballston Spa, 
Aug 28-S 1 
Schoharie Schoharie, S 25-28 
Schuyler, Watkins, S 19-22 
Seneca, Waterloo, S 26-28 
Steuben, Bath, Sept 26-29 
Suffolk, Riverhead, § 18-21 
Sullivan, Monticello, A 29-8 1 
Tioga, Owego, Sept 57 
Tompkins, Ithaca, Sept 12-15 
Ulster, Ellenville, Sept 5-7 
Washington, between Ft 

Edward and Sandy 

Hill, Sept 12-15 
Wayne, Lyons, Sept 14-16 
Westchester, White Plains, 

Sept 25-30 
Yates, Penn Yan, Sept 19-21 
N ¥ DISTRICT FAIRS. 


Afton Driving Park, Afton, 
Sept 19-22 

Binghamton, Binghamton, 
Oct 3-6 
Boonville, Boonville, Oct 5-8 
Brockport, Brockport,S 27-30 

Cape Vincent, Cape Vin- 

cent, Sept 5-8 


ville, 
Jefferson, 


Catskill Mt, Margaretville, 
Aug 22-25 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill, 8 18-21 
Columbia, Hudson, A30-Sl 
Delaware Valley, Walton, 
Sept 12-15 
Dryden, Dryden, 
Dundee, Dundee, 


1 Farmers, Bristol Center, 


Sept 29-30 
Franklinville and Driving 
Park, Franklinville, S 5-8 
Glen Dale, Pottersville, 
Sept 26-29 
Gorham, Reed Corner, O 5-7 
Gouverneur, Gouverneur, 


Sept 58 

Hemlock Lake, Hemlock, 
Oct 3-5 
Morris, Morris, Sept 26-28 


Naples Union, Naples, §19-21 
Newark, Newark, Sept20-23 
Northern Tioga, Newark 
a ley Aug29-31 
Oneonta Union, Oneonta, 
Sept 11-14 
Palmyra, Palmyra, 8 28-30 


Pheenix Union, W Phenix, 
Sept 19-22 

Prattsburg Union, Pratts- 
burg Sept 12-14 


Prattsville, Prattsville, S 5-7 
sangneste and St Regis 
alley, Potsdam, S§ 19-22 
Richfield Springs, Rich- 
field Springs, Sept 25-27 
Riverside, Greene, Sept 12-15 
Rockland County, New 
Oo 


City, ct 3-5 
Sandy Creek, Richland, 
Orwell and Boylston, 
Aug 22-24 
Schenevus Valley, Schene- 
vus, Sept 21-23 
Shavertown, Shavertown, 
f Aug 29-31 
Silver Lake, Perry, Sep 28-29 
Southern Steuben, Troups- 


burg, Sept 5-8 
Union, Trumansb’g, 8 58 
Vernon, Vernon, ct 4-5 


Warrensburg, Warrens- 


"2 


_ burg, Sept 5- 
Wellsville, Wellsville, A 21-25 
Ohio. 
Adams, West Union, 
Alleft, Lima, Oct 10-13 
Ashtabula, Jefferson, 8 26-29 
Auglaize, Wapakoneta, O 3-6 
Brown, Georgetown, Oct 3-6 
Oct 2-6 


§ 12-15 


Butler, Hamilton, 
Carroll, Carrollton, 7 
Champaign, Urbana, A 15-18 
Clark, Springfield, Aug 22-25 
Clermont, Boston, A 28S 1 
Columbiana, Lisbon, S 12-14 
Coshocton,Coshocton, O 10-13 
Crawford, Bucyrus, Oct 10-13 
East Cuyahoga, Chagrin 
Falls, Sept 12-15 
Darke, Greenville, A 28-S lL 
Delaware, Delaware, § 27-29 


Erie, Sandusky, Sept 26-29 
Fairfield, Lancaster, O I1-l4 
Fayette, Washington C H, 
Aug 15-18 
Fulton, Ottokee, Sept 19-22 
yeauga, Burton, Sept 19-22 
Guernsey, Washington, $26-29 
Hamilton, Carthage, A 15-19 
Hancock, Findlay, Sept 5-9 
Hardin, Kenton, Sept 26-29 
Harrison, Cadiz, Oct 3-2 
Jefferson, Smithfield, S 27-29 
Lawrence, Proctorviile, 
Sept 13 15 
Licking, Newark, Sept 26-29 
Logan, Bellefontaine, Oct 3-6 
Lorain, Elyria, Sept 12-15 
Madison, London, Aug 29-S 1 
Mahoning, Canfield, Sep 26-28 
Marion, Marion, Sept 26-29 
Medina, Medina, Sept 5-7 
Meigs, Rock Springs, S 12-15 


ow 


Mereer, Celina, Aug 21-25 
Miami, Troy, Sept 25-29 


Mouroe, Woodsfield, A 29-31 
Montgomery, Dayton, S 12-16 
Morrow, Mt Gilead, Oct 3-6 
Muskingum, Zanesville, 
Sept 12-15 
Noble, Sarahsville, S 26-28 
Ottawa, Port Clinton, § 19-21 
Paulding, Paulding, Sept5-8 
Perry, New Lexington, 


Sept 19-22 
Preble, Eaton, Sept 25-29 
Putnam, Ottawa, Oct 3-7 
Sandusky, Fremont, Oct 3-6 
Scioto, 


t Joy, Aug 30-Sept l 
Stark, Canton, 


Sept 26-29 
Summit, Akron, Oct 3-6 
Trumbull, Warren, Sept 57 
Tuscarawas, Canal Dover, 
ug 29-Sep 1 
Union, Marysville, 


Oct 3-6 
Van Wert,Van Wert, §$ 12-15 
Warren, Lebanon, § 19 


Wayne, Wooster, Sept 26-28 
West Cuyahoga, Berea,S 19-21 
Wood, Bowling Green, 


~~ 30 
Wyaudot, Upper Sandusky, 
Oct 3-6 


Pennsylvania. 
Grangers’ Interstate, 
Williams Grove, A 29-S 3 
Mt Gretna Agri, Mt Gretna, 
Aug 15-19 
Patrons‘of Husbandry, 
Center Hall, Sept 12-17 
Allegheny,Tarentum,A30-S 2 
Armstrong, Dayton,Sept 27-30 
Armstrong, Parker City, 
Aug 30- Sept 2 
Armstrong, Kittanning, 
Aug 23-26 


g 
Beaver, Beaver, Sept 20-23 
Beaver, Hookstown, Aug 23-25 
Bedford, Bedford, Oct 4-7 
Berks, Reading, Oct 3-6 
Berks, Kutztown, Sept 27-30 
Blair, Hollidaysburg, S 13-16 
Bradford, Towanda, S 27-30 
Bradford, Canton, Sept 20-22 
Butler, Butler, Se 

Cambria, Carrolltown, S 20-23 
Cambria, Johnstown, § 5-9 
Carbon, Lehighton,Sept 26-29 
Chester, Oxford, Sept 21-23 

Bloomsburg, 
Oct 12-15 

Crawford, Conneautville, 
Sept 6-9 
Crawford, Cambridge 
Springs, Se es 
Cumberland, Carlisle, S 27-30 
Dauphin, Gratz, Aug 23-26 
Erie, Corry, - Sept 13-16 
Erie, Edinboro’, Sept 13-16 


- 
-) 


Columbia, 


Fayette, Uniontown, A 30-S 2 
Greene, Carmichaels, S 28-29 
Greene, Waynesburg, § 13-16 


Indiana, Indiana, pt 13-16 
Juniata, Port Royal, S§ 14-16 
Lancaster, Lititz, A 30-S 1 


Lawrence, New Castle, 84-7 
Lawrence, Lebanon, Sept 7-9 
Lehigh, Allentown, § 19-22 
Luzerne, Dallas, Sept 27-30 

Lycoming, Hughesville, 
Sept 19-22 

McKean, Port Allegany, 
Aug 30-Sept 2 
Mercer, Stoneboro’, 8 20-22 
Mercer, Mercer, Sept 27-29 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, 869 
Northampton, Nazareth,O 4-7 

Northampton, Bethlethem, 

Sept 13-16 

Northumberland, Milton, 
Oct 4-7 
Perry, Newport Sept 21-23 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
Nov 8-12 
Schuylkill, Orwigsburg,|S 6-9 
Sullivan, Forksville, 046 
Susquehanna, Montrose,O 45 
Susquehanna, Harford,S28-29 
Tioga, Mansfield, Sept 27-30 
Tioga, Wellsboro, Sept 22-23 
Tioga, Westfield, Sept 13-16 
Le sawinete, for’ 27-30 

ashington, Washington 
Sept 20-23 


Burgetts- 
own Oct 4-6 
Wayne, Honesdale, § 27-29 

Westmoreland, Young- 
wood, Sept 27-30 

Wyoming, Tunkhannock 
Sept 13-16 
Sept 6-9 
Oct 3-6 


Washington, 


York, Hanover, 
York, York, 
Maryland, 


Baltimore, Timonium 
Aug 29-Sept 2 


West Virginia. 


Ohio Valley, Moundsville, 
Sept 12-14 


Kertucky. 


Adair, Columbia, Aug 22-25 
Anderson, Lawrenceburg, 


Aug 15-18 
Barren, Glasgow, Sept 20-23 
Boone, Florence, A 30-S 2 


Bracken, Germantown, 
Aug 23-26 
Campbell, Alexandria, 
Aug 22-26 
Daviess, Owensboro, Oct 3-6 
Fleming, Ewing, Sept 6-9 
Hardin, Elizabethtown. 
Sept 5-8 
Hart, Horse Cave, §27-0O1 
Knox, Barbourville, A3LS 1 
Jefferson, Louisville, 
Aug 22-26 (colored) 
Marion, Lebanon, Aug 15-19 
Mason, Germantown, A 23-26 
Nelson, Bardstown, A 29-51 
Oldham, Lagrange, A 30-S 2 
Rockcastle, Brodhead, 
Aug 23-25 
Shelby, Shelbyville, A 22-25 
Todd, Guthrie, Sept 27-30 
Warren, Bowling be en, 
ug 22- 
Washington, Springfield, 
Bee eee Aug 23-25 
Tennessee. 
Macon, Lafayette, Aug 17-19 
Smith, Dixon Spring, A 24-26 
Smith, Rome, Aug 3l-Sept 2 
De Kalb, Alexandria, 5 21-23 


= EE 


Easy Method of Cutting Corn. 





One of the most difficult, if not the most 
difficult task during the late summer is the 


cutting of corn by hand, 


It is exceeding- 


ly heavy and disagreeable work, and com- 
ing during the hot season is very trying. 
The corn binders which have been on the 
market for the last five years have greatly 


lightened this work. 


They not only cut 


and bind the corn which stands well, but 
will pick up that which leans or in a great 
many cases stalks that are badly down. 
Our frontispiece shows one of these ma- 


chines at work in a 


corn field. The work 


is done better than can be done by hand. 

The machines are not expensive and while 
it might not pay one farmer to buy one, 
several could club together and take turns 


in using it. Cutting 


should begin just as 


soon as the corn. begins to dent and the 


lower leaves to dry up. 


If cut when slight- 


ly on the green order, it is best to cut say 


a half-dozen rows, 


stand the bundles up 


in very small shocks and when these are 
thoroughly dried, cut enough more to finish 


the shock and stand 


these on the outside. 


By this plan the corn will be thoroughly 
cured and will make most excellent feed. 
It pays to use this machine for cufting 


corn intended for a 


silo. The increased 


amount which a man can handle because of 
the stalks being bound more than offsets 


the cost of the twine. 


Then, too, the work 


can be done much more quickly by hand. If 
low wagons are used the loading of the 
corn bundles is not difficult and the ma- 
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terfal can be taken directly to the cutter 
and run into the silo at once. The cost of 
putting up ensilage can be greatly reduced 
by means of this corn binder. 


a 


Feeding Cows in Cheese Making—At 


the recent meeting of Wisconsin cheese 
makers, Prof L, T. MHaecker’ spoke 
on the cost of milk and butter prod- 


ucts from different breeds. He pointed out 
that while the milk products varied a little 
with breed that more importance was to 
be attached to the matter of feeding. He 
concluded from experiment at the Minne- 
sota dairy school that Minnesota, owing 
to improper feeding, is losing $5,100,000 per 
annum that she might make under more 
scientific methods. He said the trouble was 
not underfeeding, for the cows of Minne- 
sota received of the millet, hay and corn- 
stalks all they could eat, but the trouble 
was the kind of food. To produce good 
milk cows needed 2% lbs of protein a day. 
The food they received only afforded .98 of 
a lb. Now he advised a mixture of barley, 
corn and oats, with bran and oil cake in 
addition to hay and cornstalks. Efforts 
put into blooded cattle will be useless with< 
out: proper food. 





How to Get Rid of Rats—Take a large 
earthen jar and set in the ground near a 
building frequented by rats. The top shou!d 
be not more than an inch or two above the 
surface of the ground, Fill this to within 
about five inches of the top with bran. Place 
boards over it, but leave a crack wide 
enough for a rat to easily enter, Let this 
set for several days and nights, until the 
rats have got into the habit of visiting it. 
Then take out the bran and fill with water 
to within six inches of the top and on this 
sprinkle a covering of bran about two 
inches thick. Cover as at first, and every 
rat that has been in the habit of visiting 
the jar will unhesitatingly jump in, and 
once in there is no escape for him. He sinks, 
and the floating bran hides him from sight 
of the next victim. By once more filling 
the jar with bran and leaving it for several 
days before filling again with water, 
suspicion will be diverted. If there is no 
convenient place for setting the jar in the 
ground where it will not be disturbed, good 
results may be secured by placing a board 
in such a position that the rats can easily 
climb into the jar.—[J. L. Irwin. 








may need new rings, 
new spokes or new 
tires, These@ repairs 
have to be made eve 

little while with wood- 
en wheels. Stopall this 
expense for all time 
by buying a set of our 


ELECTRIC 
Steel Wheels 


They are made with direct or ataggered oval 
spokes, broad tires, any height, and tc fit 


o to epokesand 


any wagon. They can’t rot. 
There 


ag: 
need no tire setting—last indefinitely. 
is only one thing better, and thatisan 


ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 


Ou. free illustrated catalogue tells all about 
both and gives prices. Send for it. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. Box 86, Quincy, Ill. 








HOTO-ENGRAVING 
and ELECTROTYPING. 


We have unrivalled facilities by reason of skilled work- 
men, first-class materials and newest machinery for pro- 
ducing exceilent-work in both these departments at very 
low prices. 

Special attention given to making pictures, either half- 
tones or line drawings, of live stock, poultry, farm build- 
ings, implements, etc., from photographs or drawings, for 
subscribers and advertisers in this journal. Also half; 
tones with extra coarse screen for use on fast presses of 
daily newspapers. Artistic designs and illustrations for 
catalogues, circulars, etc. 

Our electrotyping department is specially equipped for 
quick work, and can furnish electros in a few hours, when 
necessary. 

Address Photo-Engraving or Electrotyping Dept» 
Phelps Pub. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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State Fair Revival in Pennsylvania. 





Last year Pennsylvania went without a 
real state fair, but the live agriculturists 
of that favored state do not propese that 
such an omission shall occur again. A state 
so rich in farms yielding the most desir- 
able of products, dairies turning off the 
finest butter, and stock farms with the 
highest grades of thoroughbred animals, 
should have an opportunity to show its re- 
sources and acquaint its own people and 
those of other states with its eminence in 
agricultural pursuits. The men whose por- 
traits appear herewith have with others 
banded themselves together to make the 
Pennsylvania state fair an annual success. 
The first fair under this management will 
be held at Bethlehem Sept 12-15. The build- 
ings and grounds are of the best and the 
race track is one of the finest in the coun- 
try. ° 

The officers are men of experience and 
business ability, who, with the co-operation 
of the agriculturists of the state, should 
be able to arrange an excellent fair. J. Wal- 
ter Lovett, the president, is extensively en- 


M. C. FETTER, VICE-PRESIDENT 


W. M. BENNINGER, 
SUPT LIVE STOCK DEPT 


OFFICERS OF THE 
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gaged in the manufacture of silk, and is 
also well Known among horsemen as the 
owner of the mare Kate McCracken and 
other fast ones. M. C. Fetter, vice-presi- 
Gent, is proprietor of the Fetter house, and 
manager of the Uhl brewing company. He is 
a practical, pushing, business man, and one 
of the representative men of Bethlehem 
and vicinity. H.A.Groman,the secretary,who 
was formerly postmaster at Bethlehem, is 
now the city clerk. +sfe is also a well-known 
horseman, and is noted for getting up the 
best races and largest entries of the most 
famous horses in the country. George H. 
Young, treasurer, is the proprietor of a 
large gentlemen’s furnishing store in Beth- 
lehem, W. M. Benninger, superintendent of 
the live stock department, is and for years 
has been a prominent figure among Penn- 
sylvania agricultural workers. He is an ex- 
pert cattle judge and has acted in that ca- 
pacity at almost innumerable fairs. He a:so 
has a fine Holstein-Friesian herd of his 
own, which have proved prize winners 
wherever exhibited. Mr Benninger is also 
an active grange worker and organizer. 
There is no state appropriation for the fair 


J. WALTER LOVETT, PRESIDENT 


No. 7 


this year, but it is hoped to make the oc- 
casion such a success that next year state 
aid can be obtained to help on the good 
work, - 


ee 


In Sowing Winter Wheat for a period 
of years at the Ontario agricultural col- 
lege, large plump seed produced 6 bu per 
acre more than small plump seed and 8 bu 
more than shrunken’ seed. Seed grain 
which had been broken in threshing yield- 
ed only one-fifth as much as large plump 
seed. Best results are obtained in Ontario 
by sowing during the last week in August 
or the first week in September. In five 
years’ tests 1% bu of seed per acre gave 
better results than 1 bu per acre and simi- 
lar results to using 2 bu of seed per acre. 
It was also found that sowing broadcast 
and drilling with the grain drill gave re- 
sults practically alike. 





Bald Cypress is one of the most important 
timber trees in the southern states. It loses 
its foliage in winter and includes white, yel- 
low, black and red cypress. 


H. A. GROMAN, SECRETARY 





GEORGE H. YOUNG, 
TREASURER 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR 
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Cost of Growing Wheat--lIl. 


RESULTS OF RECORDS KEPT BY WHEAT GROWERS 
OF SEVENTEEN STATES—ANALYZED BY B. W.- 
SNOW. 





PLOWING AND HARROWING. 


While the total acreage of the wheat 
fields under consideration was 1472 acres, 
only 1156 acres were plowed for the crop. 
In Ky 25 acres following a well cultivated 
corn crop were drilled in without plowing; 
20 acres each in Tex and Ia following corn 
were disked and seeded; in Neb 78 acres 
following wheat and 167 acres following 
corn were disked in. The fact that 316 acres 
or 27 per cent of the whole area was not 
plowed both reduces the average cost of 


FIELD CROPS 


the plowing and indicates to how great an 
extent wheat is grown without full and 
careful preparation of the seed bed. 

The amount of preparation of the seed 
bed after plowing varies greatly with indi- 
vidual growers. Some schedules show three 
and four harrowings and from that it runs 
down to nothing at all between plowing 
and seeding. Of the whole, 107 acres were 
not harrowed at all; the 25 acres in Ky 
were drilled in after corn with no prelimi- 
nary preparation, 7 in Ark, 47 in Kan and 
28 in Neb. 

The following statement shows the facts 
of plowing and harrowing as deduced from 
the schedules, the column of cost includ- 
ing labor at the rate of wages paid per day 
without board and the cost of labor and 
team maintenance: 


























Plowing Harrowing———_-——— 
Total Acres Acres Total Cost Acres Acres Total Cost 
acres piowed per day cost per acre harw’d per day cost per acre 
ORIO cccccccecccces . 15 15 1.25 $18.60 $1.24 15 2.14 $11.08 $0.74 
Indiana ....scecees 27 27 1.50 25.89 -96 27 2.08 18.24 .68 
THIMOIS 2 .ccccccccce 31 31 1.72 29.28 -94 31 2.38 22.11 71 
Michigan ....ccccee 19 19 1.31 24.57 1.29 19 1.12 29.16 1.53 
Kentucky ......... 40 15 1.33 11.99 .30 15 5.00 3.27 .08 
Tennessee ......... 62 2 1.70 36.20 58 62 5.17 11.98 19 
Arkansas .......... 9 9 2.25 6.26 -70 2 2.00 95 Al 
Missouri ...cccsccee 54 54 1.46 44.47 82 54 4.00 16.79 -31 
HEANBAS cc cccccccccs 182 182 2.56 120.05 -66 135 3.86 39.88 22 
Pennsylvania ..... 2 2 1.33 2.67 1,34 2 2.00 1.78 .89 
Oklahoma ........+- 75 75 3.00 35.88 -48 75 10.71 10.05 13 
TOMAS ccc seccccesse 26 6 2.00 5.34 25 26 17.33 2.67 10 
Wisconsin ......... 15 15 3.75 6.54 44 15 15.00 1.78 12 
TEE ncacciccccesses 2 2.93 13.35 32 42 8.00 * 9.62 23 
Nebraska .... . 398 153 2.94 101.48 225 370 8.22 84.32 21 
Minnesota ......... 70 64 2.46 46.50 64 7 11,66 11.59 17 
North Dakota .....405 405 5.00 144.18 36 405 50.62 14.24 -04 
Total 1,472 1,156 2.74 673.25 46 = ©61,365 7.21 289.51 .20 
It is hardly necessary to point out that land. The figures on total cost include, as 


the total cost of each class of work is ap- 
portioned to the whole area under review 
and not tg the actual acreage upon which 
such work was done. Different methods of 
plowing, single horse, two and three horse 
teams and gang plows in Dakota and in 
some cases in Okla and elsewhere, account 
for the differences in accomplishment of a 
day’s work and consequent cost. In har- 
rowing the thoroughness with which the 
seed bed was prepared accounts for similar 
variations. In Michigan, fields were drag- 
ged, rolled and harrowed so carefully as to 
run the labor cost very high. 


SEEDING AND FERTILIZATION. 


The average amount of seed used per acre 
is rather smaller than the usual allowance, 
but with the exception of N D, the allow- 
ance is reasonably uniform in the states 
where wheat growing is important. It is 
interesting to note that with the exception 
of 15 acres in Ky and 9 acres in Ark the 
whole area was seeded with some form of 
drill. The accomplishment of a day’s work 
in seeding varies widely from 2.25 acres per 
man per day in Ark to 20.25 acres in N D. 
The low efficiency in Ark is due to the fact 
that the area reported in that state was 
seeded by hand by boys; the high accom- 
plishment in N D illustrates the possibili- 
ties of machine work on clean, level prairie 








in all other tabulations, all labor, and labor 
and team maintenance. 

Only on a very small part of the acreage 
in question was the land fertilized, espe- 
cially for the wheat crop. As a matter of 
fact, only a very small percentage of our 
wheat land is treated to systematic fertiliz- 
ation. It is not equitable to charge the 
whole cost of fertilization to the crop that 
first occupies the ground thereafter, as the 
result of such fertilization is apparent in 
crops of succeeding years, but as in the 
present case the expense of fertilization is 
so small that its inclusion or exclusion 
makes little difference in final results, the 
whole cost is charged to the wheat crop. 
Of the fertilizing material used 8750 lbs was 
of commercial fertilizers, and in addition 
to this 112 loads of homemade fertilizers 
were used. The value of the material is 
based upon the money paid out for the com- 
mercial, and the price which the wheat 
growers would have been willing to pay 
for the homemade material. In the case of 
a considerable part of the commercial prod- 
uct it was drilled in with the seed, thereby 
necessitating no extra labor. Where it was 
separately applied the labor cost of such 
application is presented. 

The following statement shows the facts 
developed regarding seeding and fertiliza- 
tion: 











- —-Fertilization-——_—_——-_, 
——--Seed—--~ a —Seeding— —, --—-Material—, co ha bor-—— 

Bu Value Acres Cost Total Total Value Total Cost 
pacre pacre pday p acre cost value p acre cost p acre 
Ohio er ee $1.36 6.66 $0.23 $3.49 $31.85 $2.12 $8.56 $0.57 
po Peper re 1.30 1.25 5.40 026 6.97 49.43 1.83 ~- _ 
Illinois 6aésseaee 1.28 7.75 21 6.61 -- ~- oo a 
Michigan ........ 1.63 1.54 7.60 22 4.17 -- ~- -- ~- 
Kentucky ....... 1.00 .89 5.71 18 7.11 34.00 85 1.09 .03 
Tennessee .......1.08 1.08 5.77 17 10.48 23.75 238 5.85 -09 
PTMORORS 60000505 OO -71 2.25 62 5.58 _ + _- -- 
Missouri ey .62 6.00 -20 10.85 = -- = + 
pS errr 1.12 -92 7.91 18 32.66 -- oa _ -- 
Pennsylvania 1.50 1.50 8.00 22 44 33.75 16.88 7.12 3.56 
Oklahoma . 1.13 91 15.00 10 7.18 _ _ _ _- 
Texas . eee .80 -73 6.50 -20 5.74 -- — ~- -- 
Wisconsin . 1.33 1.34 15.00 12 1.78 _- _ _ _ 
Sere: F 1.20 12.92 14 5.95 _ _- _ _ 
Nebraska ........1.31 -95 15.02 .09 34.60 = oo -- ~~ 
Minnesota .......1.43 1.29 12.7 14 9.79 =: — = — 
North Dakota....1.00 1.00 20.25 -09 35.60 =e -- -- -— 
res 1.00 11.12 13 189.00 172.78 12 22.62 02 








Rape a Splendid Late Pasture Plant. 


Pp. F. NYE. 





The north and northeastern portions of 
this (Elkhart) county are quite sandy, and 
the 1898 clover catch with winter grain on 
fields of this character, though very prom- 
ising at the start, was destroyed by a tem- 
porary drouth accompanied by excessive 
heat, culminating early in June—the only 
é€xception to a very favorable season 
throughout for the farmer. At least such 
was my experience on one field of 30 acres 
of fairly goed land, as evidenced by an av- 
erage yield of over 30 bu of wheat per 
acre. 

I plowed this stubble field, except a few 
acres at one end of heavier soil where the 
clover failure was not absolute, and early 
in August sowed to dwarf Essex rape in 
rows three feet apart. The middle and end 
hoes of an 1l-hoe grain drill were used. I 
provided for each of these hoes a small 
hopper by nicely fitting partition strips or 
pieces of inch pine beard in the drill box, 
nailing lightly to permit easy removal 
when not wanted. I have also contrived 
to attach an extended corn planter marker 
to the tohgue just behind the horses. This 
facilitates accuracy in rowing. As the drill 
cannot be adjusted to a small enough quan- 
tity of seed, three pounds per acre being 
ample, I thoroughly mixed with the seed 
a sufficient quantity of wheat bran to se- 
cure the result desired. I prefer drilling 
in rows to broadcasting, as it permits culti- 
vation which destroys weeds and greatly 
stimulates growth. Stock at pasture tramp 
the plants less, doing much of their trav- 
eling between the rows. This crop made a 
fine growth, so about six weeks after sow- 
ing, the ranker portions began to fill be- 
tween the rows. 

I then turned in my sheep, 67 head, 
watching them closely a few days, as I 
have read of bloat and scours from such 
feed. Not a single case developed in my 
experience nor was there any damage 
whatever. The sheep had no other feed 
until the remnant of the crop was snowed 
under in December, and they were then 
mutton fat. A little later and when the 
soil was dry enough to be uninjured by 
tramping, my cattle were turned on. I kept 
out my milk cows, as the rape imparts a 
flavor unpleasant to most consumers of 
dairy products. 

Later when the snow settled and the 
ground and what remained of the crop— 
mostly stubble—were frozen solid, my en- 
tire herd, cows and all, ranged and browsed 
the field a portion of each day not stormy. 
They enjoyed it hugely and the milk was 
not injured. For several years past I have 
made similar provision for late fall pas- 
ture and regard this much better economy 
than close grazing of either pasture or 
meadow land in late fall. The same prepa- 
ration of the drill, easily made, is conven- 
ient for*sowing other seed desired to be 
sown in rows, as sweet corn for fodder, sor- 
ghum for seed, kKaffir corn, etc, one or more 
of which may frequently find economic 
place in the general farmer’s practice. 





Clearing Forests and Killing Hedges— 
The best time to cut timber so that the 
stumps will die quickest is in August. With 
large trees the time of cutting makes very 
little difference, as the stumps will have 
to be blasted out or removed with a stump 
puller. The time c* the moon has nothing 
to do with it. About the only way to kill 
a hedge fence is to cut the hedge close to 
the ground, pile the brush over the stumps 
and_burn. Then by means of stump pull- 
ers, pull out all the roots possible and cul- 
tivate the ground, using a timber plow. 
Whenever roots are brought to the surface, 
cut them underneath the ground and g0 
ever the land frequently, keeping down the 
sprouts as they appear. This matter of 
killing off a hedge is a very difficult one 
and requires a great deal of patience. 











Covering Tree Wounds. 
N. 8. PLATT. 





Every little while a recipe for making a 
shellac wash for this purpose appears, and 
one would think, if he did not know other- 
wise, that this was the preparation most 
commonly used. I doubt if one person in 
100 who have occasion to use such a wash 
ever uses shellac. It is troublesome to ap- 
ply and expensive to make. The shellac 
must be dissolved with alcohol, which costs 
too much for any such purpose, and in 
applying it with a brush the alcohol evap- 
orates so quickly that the brush soon be- 
comes like a stick. Then we sometimes see 
recommended and often see in use, gas tar, 
which has no place and never had for any 
such purpose. Many are the trees that 
have been killed by it. It is too penetrat- 
ing and contains injurious ingredients. 
Whenever the application of tar reaches 
clear around the body of a thin-barked tree 
it may be expected to kill the tree outright. 

Grafting wax is good when it is plastic 
enough so as not to peel up in cold weather, 
but this is slow of application. Best of all 
for all ordinary purposes for a covering for 
wounds and bare places is common linseed 
oil paint. It is easiest of all in application, 
it lasts for years on the dead wood, it does 
not kill the tender bark or check its grow- 
ing. , 





Blanching Chicory. 


M. G. KAINS, 





Upon many farms may be found chicory 
or succory, which is considered by most 
farmers a nuisance pure and simple. It is, 
however, a fine salad and pot herb. In 
spring the young leaves may be used like 
spinach or dandelion and in the autumn 
the roots may be made to furnish two de- 
licious vegetables by the two methods of 
growing I will mention. Select well grown 
roots and lop off the leaves and side roots. 
Plant them in a dark, warm place in moist 
soil. For barbe de capucin, as it is called, 
lay them in horizontal layers with the soil 
between. A large number may be piled 
one above the other if the sides of the pile 
be made to slope. In a few weeks without 
any further attention, save an occasional 
application of water, the white leaves may 
be cut for the first time. If this be care- 
fully done two or three cuttings may be 
made. 

For tlre other vegetable, plant the roots 
in a perpendicular position and cover with 
tanbark, moss, sawdust or other loose ma- 
terial to the depth of three to six inches. 
If the temperature of the place is likely to 
be low, spread fresh manure above the saw- 
dust to insure heat. In from three to six 
weeks the covering may be removed and 
the cabbage-like heads cut close to the 
crown of the root. If the covering be not 
replaced a crop of single leaves may be 
gathered later. .These vegetables may be 
cooked like spinach or served as salads. 
The first is usually served as salad. The 
second, known in Eurove as Witloof, may 
be boiled like Brussels sprouts or cabbage. 
Some of the cultivated varieties are highly 
ornamental, being pink, curled-leaved and 
cut-edged, If you have chicory, try it this 
way. 





Experiments with Chemical Fertilizers. 





In discussing plant growing with chemi- 
cal fertilizers at the Indiana horticultural 
meeting, William Stuart of the state experi- 
ment station said that of the 70 or more 
elementary substances now recognized by 
chemists, but 13 are concerned in the 
growth of plants. Of this number there are 
but three which are not usually found in 
sufficient amounts in the soil to furnish 
the plants’ every need. These three ele- 
ments are phosphorus, potash and nitrogen. 
Of this number the latter is of the greatest 
importance, because of its greater value, 
and by the fact that it is soonest ex- 
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hausted, The question may be asked, why. 


is it that the soil should be deficient in these 
elements? It is owing to the fact that in 
available form they are found in smaller 
amounts than are the other food .elements, 
and are soonest exhausted by cultivation. 

The object of the paper was to present a 
method by which it is possible to determine 
which of the three food elements mention- 
ed are of the greatest importance in the 
development of different classes of plants. 
Then from the results obtained in this way 
to make a practical appficatfion of it in 
the growing of plants for market or home 
purposes, The first step necessary in an 
experiment of this kind is a soil which is 
reasonably depleted of plant food. The soil 
used, of course, should be made uniform by 
frequent mixing. The availability of the 
fertilizers employed should be known. They 
should be applied in such a way as to 
enable the experimenter to determine 
whether an increase was due to one or the 
other of the three. This may be done by 
dividing the plat or vessels used into a 
number of series. To the first we apply 
no fertilizer, to the second phosphoric acid, 
to the third phosphoric acid and potash, to 
fourth phosphoric acid and nitrate of soda, 
and to the fifth all three of them. This 
combination would be called a phosphoric 
acid series. In the same manner we might 
obtain a nitrogen or potash series. Some- 
times some of these combinations do not 
produce as good results as where the fer- 
tilizers are omitted, In lettuce culture, a 
heavy application of potash was injurious. 
The same application of potash with nitrate 
of soda produced still more injury. With 
phosphoric acid and potash, however, the 
increase was very marked, ‘The same was 
also true when all three were added. The 
most economical amounts to use can only 
be determined by the use of varying 
amounts in the trial experiments. 





Packing and Marketing Small Fruits— 
This is the most difficult part of the small 
fruit business. When we have a live market, 
when fruit is in great demand and but lit- 
tle competition, it is easy to get remunera~ 
tive prices, but when our markets are 
overstocked and crowded with sharp com- 
petition, then the seller must have experi- 
ence and judgment in order to get cost uf 
production. For a poor market it requires 
better grading, packing and pushing. Noth- 
ing but the very best should be placed on 
such markets. When I find that I have 
something a little better or more attractive 
than my neighbor, I get a good. price for 
it. It pays to put up all fruit in neat, new 
boxes and crates, uniform in size, boxes 
well filled with fruit, just as good in the 
bottom as on the top. It also pays to have 
a market man or woman of good address, 
polite and accommodating, clean in per- 
son and clothing, and dressed well, a good 
team in good order and wagon in good re- 
pair. These things all help out wonder- 
fully in marketing fruit and vegetables. 
We should gain the confidence of our cu3- 
tomers by filling all their orders promptlr, 
giving them just what they ordered.—[W. 





Points in Currant Culture—The taste for 
currants is improving. It is desirable that 
consumers should understand that varieties 
differ as much in quality as they do in size. 
The cherry currant is the poorest ever 
placed on the market. It is also one of the 
least valuable for the grower. The two 
best reds are Versailles and Fay; but the 
White Grape is better than either of these, 
while it is nearly as large. It has fewer 
seeds, is without any bitterness, and has 
much of that delicious flavor-which we so 
much admire in the jelly. It may not be 
generally known that the white currant 
makes a red jelly. The best proportion is 
said to be about three-quarters white cur- 
rants and one-quarter red. Currant grow- 
ers have particularly to look to the shape 
and vigor of bush. The cherry currant 
grows stiff, upright, rigid and brittle. It is 
a poor bearer. The Fay is a splendid bear- 
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er, but the branches lop over easily so as 
to soil the fruit. The Versailles is better in 
form and quite as good a cropper. If cur- 
rant growers would co-operate in starting 
a few seedlings from Fay and White Grape 
we should soon secure a bush standing 8 or 
10 ft high and bearing 10 lbs of fruit to 
a bush.—[E. P. Powell, 





Keeping Beans—I keep my seed beans 
and algo those for family use in bags con- 
taining not over % bu each and in each 
bag I put a small woolen cloth saturated 
with carbolic acid. This is placed near 
the middle and will effectually prevent the 
beans being injured by the weevil or in- 
sects of any kind. They will keep per- 
fectly.—F. Aiken. 
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Sheep Throughout the Year. 
J. L. TOLTON, ONTARIO. 





[Second prize article on care and manage- 
ment of breeding sheep.] 

First get the flock. If it is to be pure 
bred, see that you have the type and char- 
acteristics of the breed, and that they have 
constitutional vigor. There should be no 
culls nor ewes that are too old, for when an 
ewe begins to lose her teeth she is getting 
too old to be profitable. If it is only pos- 
sible to have a grade flock, they should be 
as uniform as possible, and possessed of 
constitutional vigor, for upon these condi- 
tions depend success. When the mating 
season arrives look over the flock and if 
any are in low condition, or thin, they 
should be put on better feed, so that they 
may be gaining in strength and flesh during 
the breeding season. By attending to this, 
the offspring will be more vigorous and 
there will probably be a larger proportion of 
twin lambs, , If the flock should be infest- 
ed with the tick or louse, some one of the 
antiseptic non-poisonous sheep dips that 
are now obtainable at almost any drug 
store should be used. 

The selection of sire used is of vital im- 
portance. He should be pure bred. He 
should have the type and characteristics of 
the breed, be robust, vigorous and of a mas- 
culine character. The time of mating de- 
pends largely on the locality. It should be 
regulated so that the lambs may be dropped 
in comfortable and dry quarters, or else not 
before the weather has become warm and 
the fields dry. It is better to apply daily 
some kind of marking on the sire’s breast, so 
that he may leave his mark of service. 
This application can be conveniently put 
en when giving him his grain ration, which 
he should have daily while on service. There 
are two objects in this marking process: 
First, you will know for certain in two 
weeks or thereabouts. if the service is ef- 
fectual; second, you can keep a record of 
service, and if necessary make suitable ar- 
rangements for the ewe dropping her off- 
spring. In some parts of America protec- 
tion against the inclemency of the weather 
is not necessary, but in others suitable 
buildings are required. In no case need they 
be expensive. All that is required is that 
the flock may be kept dry, protectéd against 
drafts and have plenty of pure air and 
exercise. The flock, particularly if they 
are long wools, should be protected or un- 
der cover during the cold and drenching 
rains of late fall. 

I have already observed that the ewe 
should have generous treatment during the 
fall months. This may be done by having 
good pastures of clover or other grasses, or 
providing some rape. Then during the 
winter give plenty of good, sweet clover 
hay. In localities where peas and beans are 
grown the straw of these crops can take the 
place of the hay to some extent by alternat- 
ing the hay and straw, and the sheep will 
do better, as they like a change of feed. But 
in addition to this a breeding ewe should 
have two or three pounés of roots fed in one 
or two rations, increasing this quantity as 
parturition draws near, and after that 
period as much as she cares to eat. Where 
roots are not available, wheat bran will 
take their place to good advantage. In fact 
for increasing the flow of milk no food will 
excel wheat bran. It is also desirable to 
feed the ewe some grain for about two 
months before dropping her lambs. One 
ration of about two pounds per head is suf- 
ficient. Oats are as suitable as any, or oats 
mixed with peas or corn. Sometimes before 
the ewe is shorn she will be put on freshand 
succulent grass. Before doing so, she should 
be what is called tagged, or the wool clip- 
ped from the hind legs, to prevent her get- 
ting dirty and nasty for the lamb to get 
its food, Then sheep require salt. It is bet- 


ter to attend to this matter regularly once 
a week, or what is better, to have rock salt 
at all times within their reach. 

There is but little more to be said, only 
while the ewe is suckling her young, she 


SHEEP AND HORSES 


requires generous treatment,,so that the 
lamb may not be stunted in its growth for 


the want of its dam’s milk. In about a 
week or ten days after the ewes are shorn, 
if any ticks on the flock they will now be 
on the lambs, the lambs should be dip- 
ped in some sheep dip that will insure their 
destruction. Give them all the exercise con- 
venient, 


The Frilled Sheep of Africa. 








These sheep inhabit the mountainous re- 
gions of northern Africa up to Nubia, This is 
a kind of wild sheep which has received its 
specific name from the long mane which 
covers the fore part of its body. Captured 
young, it can easily be tamed and trained. 
The old bucks, however, are very vicious. 
These animals attain an average hight of 
37% inches, and the length of the body is 
trom 60 to 65 inches, without measuring the 
tail. The engraving herewith represents a 
pair of these sheep living at the zoological 
garden in Berlin, Germany. It is not known 












giving it too freely at first, and the failure 
to realize that all good silage contains a 
large amount of corn, 





Medium Weight Horses Needed. 


L, F. ABBOTT. 





Every added railroad and every added 
mile of extension calls for an increase in 
the number of horses to move carloads of 
merchandise of one sort and another. Not 
alone are these needed at shipping points 
but equally at destination of these com- 
modities. It requires two heavy teams one 
day to load a freight car, considering the 
usual distance to freight depots from the 
business center in large cities. It will then 
require the work of 20 such teams to load 
an ordinary train. The average time which 
these horses will do this hauling over paved 
streets is about five years. Quite a per- 
centage will be fit to return to the farm 
and do farm work, but this in no way les- 
sens the number of recruits required to 





A PAIR OF AFRICAN FRILLED SHEEP 


whether the frilled sheep have had any re- 
lation with the domestic animals of Africa. 
Skeletons of these sheep are found in the 
Egyptian museums and these quadrupeds 
are represented in different old Egyptian de- 
signs. It seems that these animals have to 
be considered as tamed, but not as domesti- 
cated. 


— 


Ensilage Desirable Horse Feed. 





The matter of hay substitutes in the south 
is a serious problem and has led to con- 
siderable investigation concerning the value 
of ensilage for horses. The Va exper sta 
has been in the habit of feeding its farm 
horses a limited quantity of ensilage, but 
it had never made a practice of giving them 
all they would eat. In order to see what 
would result by feeding a full supply, eight 
animals, six mules and two horses, were 
fed all the ensilage they would eat for six 
weeks. They were given a small amount 
some weeks previous to the test. The ani- 
mals were in good health from first to last, 
and examined from time to time by a veter- 
inary surgeon. = 

A weekly weighing showed at the end of 
the experiment that there was no falling off 
in flesh, although the animals were at work 
the entire time, with the exception of 
stormy days. They all made gains in 
weight, but those fed ensilage, corn and 
hay, and those fed corn and hay only gain- 
ed about equally. As a whole, it appears 
from this test that silage is a good rough- 
age for horses when used in connection with 
hay, stover and grain. The animals must 
become accustomed to it by degrees, it 
being as important as a change from hay 
to corn or from hay to grass. The station 
is inclined to believe that the trouble from 
feeding ensilage to horses is usually due to 








fill their places on the heavy trucks. Fol- 
low up this idea and apply it to all our pres- 
ent and prospective shipping and receiving 
points, and the imagination need not be 
drawn upon to make the illustration truth- 
ful, that the need for more of this class 
of horses is in sight, if not already here. 

One trouble with this country has been 
the tendency to breed a class of horses not 
of general utility. We have been breeding, 
for more than one generation at least, in the 
direction of fast trotters. Recently the 
heavy horse has been having his boom, but 
we have run to the other extreme and given 
too much prominence to mere weight, irre- 
spective of quality. The horse that will 
walk four miles an hour with a load will 
perform twice as much service as the horse 
that will move but two miles in the same 
time with the same load, saying nothing of 
the driver’s time. The lighter horse with 
finer bone and muscle instead of fat, and a 
form molded into shape to save the waste 
of power, and coupled with lever purchase 
to give an advantage to 1he force over the 
weight to be moved, will always have more 
force of action that the large, lumbering 
frame without that mechanical advantage 
of form. Hence ‘horses of this sort are 
the best for general purposes. Substance 
well placed is better for all work than large, 
overgrown size, There is a demand, and the 
demand is likely to increase as business re- 
vives, for this class of horses and breed- 
ers will find them profitable. 





England’s Foreign Trade in Horses— 
The U K imports annually 30,000 to 40,000 
head of horses and exports two-thirds as 
many. Shipments are almost exclusively 
to France, Belgium and Holland, including 
many American horses reshipped. 








Late Hatched Chicks. 


A. C. M’PHERSON, OHIO. 





The farmer’s wife will find it profitable 
to raise at least one or two brucds of late 
chicks. Hens should be set in July or 
August for this purpose, and it will he 
found that a much greater percentage of 
eggs will be fertile than those of the earlier 
sittings. They should be shut up at night 
and not be allowed to range through the 
heavy dew of early morning, but when the 
dew is gone let them range at will over 
stubble fields and meadows. They will de- 
velop much more rapidly than spring 
chicks, which are generally confined a 
greater part of the time. 

Chicks allowed to range at will during 
July and August when the vegetable and 
insect life is at its maximum will require 
but little extra food. A breakfast of sweet 
corn, either cooked or raw, is much relished 
by chicks. Do not throw it in the dirt or 
grass, but serve on old plates or pie pans, 
ete. Keep all drinking vessels clean. I 
have had chickens hatched in late sum- 
mer and begin laying six months after- 
ward, just when eggs were most valuable 
or high priced. They were Light Brahmas, 
but no doubt many other kinds would show 
as good a record. I consider late hatched 
chicks the most economical and profitable 
of all broods reared during the year. 
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Cutting Wings—If a person cares to, 


itis possible to cut the wings when 
the chickens are young so that 
their flying ability will be effectually 


impaired for all time. This will often prove 
to be a great advantage, especially with 
fowls of the Leghorn, Hamburg and Minor- 
ca breeds. This is not difficu't nor painful 
to the chick, if done at the right time, and 
consists simply in cutting the wing at the 
last joint; the portion cut off is but a trifle 
when the chick is young, but when it is 
developed it makes quite a material differ- 
ence in its wing power, so much so that it 
is a comparatively small matter to con- 
fine them, and so far as practicability is 
concerned, it does not impair their useful 
qualities in the least. If the work is done 
when the chicken is about ten or-twelve 
days old, it is scarcely painful, and the 
chick soon recovers its usual activity.—[R. 
J. Reynolds, Michigan. 





To Hold a Pigeon firmly but without 
hurting it, take the bird as in the illustra- 
tion, the breast resting 
on the flat of the hand, 
so that the head is over 
the little finger, the legs 
between the first and 
second fingers and the 
thumb across the back 
The wings are held closely by 
the palm and ends of fingers and the bird 
will seldom struggle or try to escape. 





of the bird. 





Hens Paid—I give to myhens fresh water 
twice a day and I believe it pays better than 
it would less often, or once a day. I keep 
shells and grit always where my hens can 
get them whenever they want them, and I 
believe it pays. My hens are kept in plain 
houses costing only $10 each. The shells 
and grit are in boxes holding about 2 qts 
each, arranged so as to self feed. I started 
out with 93 hens and pullets. From Janu- 
ary, 1898, to January, 1899, 12 months, they 
laid 9244 eggs.—[C. H. Chester, Hampden 
Co, Mass. 





An Encouraging Sign is that the princi- 
pal advocates of some o*% the new breeds 
are laying great stress on the practical 
qualities of the fowls, producing strains 
famous for eggs and meat, rather than for 
feathers. Such a policy tends to gain the 
confidence of the farmers and practical 
growers. 





One breed is enough on 
breeds make extra work 
that is a real nuisance. 


two 
than 


farm; 
more 


any 
and 





POULTRY AND DAIRY 


Dash Changed to Crank Churns. 


J. G. ALLSHOUSE, PENNSYLVANIA. 





There are a large number’ of butter 
makers who will use only the old-fashioned 


’ dash churn, believing that it gives the best 


results, quality and quantity of butter con- 
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FIG 1. 


sidered. The great fault of the dash churn 
is the labor of operating it, so much of the 
exerted force of the operator being lost on 
account of no machinery to utilize it as in 
the crank churn. In Figs 1 and 2, dash 
churns are converted 
into crank churns. In 
the device shown in 
Fig 1 an old buggy 
wheel can be used for 
the fly-wheel. All the 
iron work, such as the 
crank shaft, bearings, 
pitman, etc, can be 





made .by any  black- 
smith at. a small ex- 
pense. -The framework 


any farmer will be able 
to make -himseilf. The 
two posts used in the first device need not 
be very large or heavy,. but just wide 
enough to permit the wheel to turn inside 
of the two supports on which the bearings 
rest. In the second figure an iron fly-wheel 
such as is found on an old cider press is 
used. It is adapted to a small churn. 
eee 

Milk Compared to Grain—It has been 
found that 100 lbs of skimmilk, if fed in 
connection with grain, will produce about 
5 lbs of pork; 560 lbs of milk have been 
found equivalent to 93 lbs of mixed grain 
ration. 





Give Some Grain in Summer—It will 
pay to feed cows on good pasture a small 
amount of grain. They more than pay for 
it at the pail. 








CREAM SEPARATORS 


De Laval “Alpha” and ‘*Baby’’ Separators 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
Prices $50.-to $800.- 


Save &10 per cow per year. Send for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


, Randolph & ini Sis., | 74Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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TEST IT. 


A Babcock tester is a good 
thing—one of the best—but 
butter yield under average 
conditions is better. Try a 
Sharples Hand Separator 
that way and you win every 
time., The butter quality is 
better, too, and the machine 
is simple and durable, easily 
understood, easily washed, 
no repair bills, etc. <A trial 
free. Send for Catalogue No. 34. 


P. M. SHARPLES, 





The Sharples Co., 


Canal & Washington Sts, 


CHICAGO. West Chester, Pa., 


U. S. A. 


NMIANY A MAN 


has been deterred from buying an Ensilage and 
Fodder Cutter because 
his power was not heavy 
enough to 
rup one. 













different 
Lengths. 
= Any length 
of elevator desired, 
safety 7 ye | amen safe- 
ty treadie 1 


THE CALE-BALDWIN 
BALDWI 


ENSILAGE and DRY FODDER CUTTERS 


require aes 3 Bo a | pa ag — made. 
They cut f ger, and 


have ti adit REQUIRING ‘LESS POWER. 


Don’t buy a cutter until you get our dmg catalogue 
and prices. We will save you mo 
THE RELCHER & TAYLOR ¥* “7. Cco., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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CINSENG 


Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing and 
Market Value; With a Short Account 
of Its History and Botany. 

By MAURICE G. KAIns. A complete working treatise 
for the grower. It discusses ina practical way how to 
begin with either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, 
preparation, planting and maintenance of the beds, arti- 
ficial propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market 
and for improvement, preparation for sale, and the prof- 
its that may be expected. Concisely written, well and 
profusely illustrated, and should be in the hands of all 
who expect to grow this drug to supply the export trade, 
and to add a new and profitable industry to their farms 
and gardens, without interfering with the regular work. 

Cloth, 12mo. yo postpaid, 25 cents. 

ree of this and many other publications. 


ORANGES SUDI CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 




























VERMONT 






Dairymen, Don’t You Know 


That you are losing cream and doing work 
That might be saved if you were using the 


IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR 
It has been proved often thatit not only 
SKIMS THE CLEANEST, 
but is the Easiest to Operate and Clean, therefore 


IS THE BEST TO BUY. 





Write for our free illustrated catalogues for full information. 


FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsy!- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898, 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals— The date opposite your name on your 
aper. or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. ’00, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 19(0; Feb. ‘00, to February 1, 1900. 
aud soon. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
ehanged. 

Discontinuances—Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription bas expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new ad dress. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
Chane advertising rates, see that department. 

¥oreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
$2.0 or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
moner orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stam 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Money orders, checks aud drafts 
should be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
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52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scrivers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
willat anytime give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING AUGUST 12, 1899. 














The crop situation, as indicated by our 
monthly report printed elsewhere, is en- 
couraging. While there will be a fair yield 
of corn, an overburdening surplus is hardly 
possible. The oat crop is moderate and of 
good quality. The wheat output is consid- 
erably smaller than last year. Harvest con- 
ditions seem to be satisfactory. 

Interest in the work of the F S M P A 
continues to be keen among farmers. They 
number thousands within the 500 mile 
limit from which milk is hauled to this 
market (New York city). While there has 
been more or less criticism against the 
FS MP A, it is undoubtedly true that its 
effort has accomplished more for milk pro- 
ducers and dairymen generally and at less 
expense than any similar organization. The 
loudest complaints that have been made 
come from those who have done the least 
for it. Too often these criticisms are mere- 
ly thinly disguised attacks on the part of 
dealers and others. The manner in which 
producers of western New England, eastern 
and central NewYork, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, northern New Jersey and Long Isl- 
and are holding together on this milk ques- 
tion right through the hot weather is 
worthy of praise. Indeed, it is the only 
way they can ever hope to accomplish any- 
thing of importance. They realize that the 
problem is a big one, that it will take years 
to solve it,and that their organization must 
creep before it can walk. Meanwhile pro- 
ducers in this section, as well as those 
tributary to other large markets of the 
middle and southern states, are following 
with much interest the scheme of the New 
England milk producers to organize a trust 
in connection with or independent of pres- 
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ent wholesalers through which to handle the 
milk business of Boston direct. Already 
the New England milk producers’ company 
professes to control two-thirds of the milk 
coming into the Boston market, but it re- 
mains to be seen if its officers are as ca- 
pable in marketing the milk to advantage 
as they have been in the past in promoting 
co-operation. The proper disposition and 
sale of all products of the farm is a ques- 
tion that is becoming bigger and more vital 
with each passing yéar. Combination and 
co-operation will help to solve it, but many 
individual farmers can improve their 
profits by giving this part of their work 
more thought and attention. 

et 


Evidences are at hand hinting at a short- 
age in the hog supply during next fall and 
winter. This is reflected in the recent ad- 
vance over the long time price level of four 
cents at the big packing centers of the west, 
and may mean good profit for farmers so 
fortunate as to own a bunch of shotes. Last 
winter’s severe weather,-cut into the pig 
crop and the packers now see it is easily 
possibie there may be a shortage in hogs. 
But it only requires eight or ten months to 
mature a crop of swine, hence any scant 
supply would prove but temporary. At 
present prices there is goog money for the 
farmer in feeding his corn to hogs. 

I 


A goodly proportion of that hundred dol- 
lars to be awarded for photographs and 


drawings of attractive farm houses and 
buildings is likely to go to the 
younger members of the families rep- 


resented, for the camera artists are large- 
ly young folks. Here is a prime opportuni- 
ty for the girls. Some of the best photo- 
graphers in the United States are women. 
Theirs is the time, the patience, the artistic 
sense. The contest closes Sept 1, and the 
prizes (repeating them once more) are as 
follows: For the best and most artistic 
photograph of a farm home, the place to be 
noticeable for its attractiveness, rather 
than its expense, $15; three next in order of 
merit, $3 each; five next in order, $2 each; 
best model farmhouse, exterior and inter- 
ior views, $25; two next best, $5 each; mis- 
cellaneous entries, to include houses, barns, 
cold storage rooms or other buildings, 
either photographs or drawings, $25, to be 
divided according to merit. Total, $100, 


— 


has just opened 
With the 


The fair season which 
promises to be a record breaker. 


exception of a few large fairs not to be held 


for good reasons, the interest in agricul- 
tural exhibitions is great. Most states have 
had good crops, and as managers have at 
last begun to realize that liberal prizes must 
be offered for exhibitions of farm products 
if a good display is expected, premium lists 
have been revised with this in view. Stock- 
men are not neglected, but fast horse own- 
ers will not be allowed as great a propor- 
tion of the prize money as usual. 

It is doubtless true that the dilution of 
milk with water, to facilitate the rise of 
cream, is an old idea and that anyone can 
use it “without let or hindrance’”’ from the 
holders of any patent right whatever. It 
is doubtless true also that numerous patents 
have been granted during the past few 
years, covering unimportant details of the 
construction of milk cans for this purpose, 
These are the conclusions of Bulletin 171, 
Cornell station, which was led to inquire 
into the matter because the agents of cer- 
tain gravity separators were trying to pre- 
vent dairymen from using that principle. 
We do not imagine, however, that any 
farmer has been scared by such bluff, and it 
hardly seemed necessary for the station to 
go into the matter so fully. Intelligent 
farmers are pretty well posted on such 
matters. 





In Packing Apples, be sure that it is 
done in such a way as to keep the apples 
firm in the barrel. 





A Good Crop of Oats. 





Last year weather conditions during the 
month of July were such as to change a 
fine oat prospect into a very disappointing 
crop. This year all weather conditions con- 
tinued favorable and the crop was har- 
vested in exceptionally good condition, The 
present returns of our correspondents re- 
late to the condition of the crop at the time 
of harvest, and the average is but little 
changed from that reported on July 1, 88.3 
against 89.3. Last year there was a drop 
of nearly 14 points as the result of the July 
weather experience. 

Threshing is now under way, and, while 
general reports of results have not been re- 
ceived, there is some indication from volun- 
teer reports received that the rate of yield, 
especially of the early varieties, is not quite 
so large as expected. It should be noted, 
however, that the shrinkage claimed is 
from an expectation of an abnormally large 
rate of yield, and it is probable that the 
actual result will not fall below the average 
which present reported condition would in- 
dicate. The quality of the crop is uniformly 
high, a fact in pleasing contrast with the 
grain harvested last year and in 1897 as 
well. Should the rate of yield this year 
finally prove in keeping with the indication 
drawn from condition figures of this report, 
the crop total may reach an aggregate of 
870,000,000 bushels, against 800,000,000 bush- 
els last year. 

The condition of the present crop and 
that of last year, when harvested, compares 
as follows: 








Aug Aug Aug Aug 

"99 98 99 * 198 
ff Fae 8 Iowa . 95 S4 
erro 90 : a ae 86 61 
: or 80 OP FEO kcncun 74 63 
IE ewncas 85 oe HOE Sccneus 80 83 
TERM S.css 75 Se Be Biv ccestes 90 87 
W Va.....% = 686. 85 78 
J aa 80 Oe. (GC cxacnas 93 61 
ree 93 i eee 94 92 
ee 94 GS Wash .... 94 99 
re. 86 CER: nctus 80 88 
er 66 — 
. ere 88 BW sic<xe 88.3 80.6 
Minn ..... 92 95 

Little Change in Corn Prospect. 
Weather conditions during July were 


quite generally favorable to the proper de- 
velopment of the corn crop west of the 
Allegheny mountains, where there was suf- 
ficient moisture and growing temperatures, 
and quite the reverse in the states of the 
Atlantic and Gulf coast, where severe 
drouth shortened the crop beyond repair. 
Local county returns from our regular cor- 
respondents show that in the states of the 
great central valleys the present condition 
is materially higher, but that the decline 
in prospect in the eastern and southern 
states is just about sufficient to offset this 
gain, leaving the Aug 1 condition little 
changed from that reported July 1. The 
present general average is 86.5 against 86.1 
a month since, and 84.8 a year ago. 

While the figures of condition are now 
higher than last year at this date, they 
are below the average for a series of years, 
and can only be taken as foreshadowing 
a very moderate rate of yield. Not only 
is the condition reported rather low, but 
there are certain important features to the 
situation which cannot at this date be ful- 
ly expressed in a mere statement of con- 
ditional figures. The growth of the plant 
is very irregular, fields showing stalks from 
fully tasseled down through all the grad- 
ations to corn only two feet high. Not 
only does this difference e-ist between early 
and late planting, but often between in a 
searcely less marked degree corn of the 
same planting. This irregular growth cuts 
comparatively little figure at this time in 
reports of condition, which are naturally 
largely based upon the general appearance 
of the field, but it will cut a large figure 
when harvesting begins. Considerable re- 
planted corn will be too late to make ears, 














the opportunity for fertilization of the late 
stalks will not be complete, and as a con- 
sequence there will be an unusual propor- 
tion of earless stalks and imperfect ears. 
It is too early to attempt any definite 


statement of crop probabilities, but the 
present report of condition in connection 
with the acreage of the crop, the largest 
on record, may safely be taken as indicat- 
ing a possibility of a crop aggregate of 
2,125,000,000 bu, should the season be marked 
by no tuture untoward condition. In 
order to present the change in crop pros- 
pect during the month, and the difference 
between this season and that of last year, 
the following statement is presented, show- 
ing the condition on Aug 1 in comparison 
with July 1, and with Aug 1 last year: 
Augl, Jly 1, Aug], Aug 1, Jly1, Augl 
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Spring Wheat Less Promising. 





Our monthly reports on spring wheat con- 
dition during the whole of the present sea- 
son, while presenting moderately high fig- 
ures of conditional average, have voiced ap- 
prehension that the plant was not in as 
good vigor as usual, on account of the ex- 
cess of moisture and too rank growth. The 
fear has heen that the stalk would not 
withstand so well as usual any period of hot 
or dry weather which might be experienced 
before harvest. 

The returns this month show that this 
apprehension was well founded. During the 
last 10 days of July the northwest and the 
north Pacific coast experienced a period of 
high temperature, and as a result local ob- 
servers are decidedly of the opinion that 
the crop promise has been materially low- 
ered. The hot weather came at the same 
time when a large part of the grain was 
either in the milk or dough stage, so that 
its effect will be apparent almost entirely 
in the development and filling of heads. The 
plant having been fully developed, there is 
little in the way of outward appearance of 
fields upon which to form a judgment of the 
situation, and only the test of threshing can 
show whether the actual damage is so 
severe as is now believed. 

Roughly summing up the data now avail- 
able, there seems warrant for the belief 
that the spring wheat crop of this year 
will thresh out less satisfactorily than was 
the case last year. Last year’s crop was 
estimated by American Agriculturist at 309,- 
000,000 bu, and the final movement demon- 
strated that it certainly reached 325,000,000 
bu. The acreage this year being practically 
the same, the present indicated crop, basing 
the expectation upon the present report of 
condition, is about 276,000,000 bu, or 50,000,000 
bu smaller. In the three states of the north- 
west American Agriculturist estimated last 
year’s crop at 202,000,000 bu, a figure 25,000,- 
000 above other authorities, but the move- 
ment of the year has shown that the actual 
production of the three states was not less 
than 225,000,000 bu. The crop for’ these 
states now indicated is about 180,000,000 bu, 
or 20,000,000 less than was estimated last 
year and 45,000,000 less than their crop actu- 
ally moved. It must, of course, be under- 
Stood that these figures are not presented 
as definite estimates, but as mere indica- 
tions based upon the present reported con- 
dition. 

Winter wheat threshing is well toward 
completion in the southern part of the belt 
and well advanced elsewhere. Returns this 
month, giving threshing results well dis- 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


tributed over the whole belt, indicate a rate 
of yield a mere fraction higher than was 


expected. When the crop was harvest- 
ed. The general average so far 
as threshing has yet been reported, 


expected when the crop was harvested. The 
change is so small that it may not hold 
good when complete results are available, 
but it is not probable that the final average 
wil! vary materially. The general average, 
so far as threshing has yet been reported, 
is 11.5 bu. Should results tend to confirm 
this figure, it would give a total winter 
wheat crop of something slightly above 230,- 
000,000 bu. The general quality of the 
crop is high, though some damage from 
wet weather following harvest is experi- 
enced in portions of the southwest. In or- 
der that comparisons may be made, we give 
in the following statement the present con- 
dition of spring wheat, the condition on 
July 1 and the Aug 1 condition for last year. 
In addition, the threshing results for winter 
wheat up to date are shown in comparison 
with a similar preliminary statement made 
at this date a year ago. 


Spring wheat 





condition Winter wheat 

Aug July Aug bu per acre 

1899 1899 1898 1899 1898 

New York...... —_ — a 17.6 19.0 
Pennsylvania .. — a a 15.0 17.5 
(0 er — oa o 13.2 21.9 
Arkansas ...... _— — - 9.0 10.0 
Tennessee ...e0. — —_ —_ 7.8 11.8 
West Virginia.. — oa — 10.0 12.0 
Kentucky ..... — ms — 8.4 15.1 
SP abusweaeweae a a o 14.7 16.1 
Michigan ...... 75 75 85 8.1 18.0 
EMGIGBE ccccccce os a 9.0 17.0 
CT errr 92 80 85 7.2 10.1 
Wisconsin ..... 93 97 88 12.6 22.2 
Minnesota ..... 90 94 95 12.5 18.3 
eae 90 93 91 6.0 17.0 
pf, errr oo — _ 10.2 10.0 
pS ere 60 70 70 10.5 15.8 
Nebraska ...... 73 70 80 78 Wi 
North Dakota.. 89 88 91 --- a 
South Dakota.. 80 94 72 _- — 
California ...... 80 76 59 15.0 9.8 
OPOROD ccccccccs 82 85 96 20.0 23.9 
Washington ... 85 94 94 21.0 34.9 
CU ks dadnccse 92 95 98 10.5 14.0 
Average ...... 85.9 89.7 87 11.5 15.7 





Formalin for Grain Smuts—The simplest 
and most effective remedy for oat smut 
and the stinking smut of wheat is soaking 
lb of the compound to 30 gals of water, for 
ib of the compound to 30 gals of water, for 
two hours. Or, the grain may be sprinkled 
with the formalin solution until thoroughly 
saturated, then placed in a pile and let re- 
main two hours, after which it should be 
spread out and dried. No particular pre- 
cautions are required, as the compound is 
not poisonous like corrosive sublimate. Po- 
tatoes affected with s are treated in the 
same way, except that the solution must 
be double the strength used for grain; that 
is, dissolve % lb of formalin in 15 gals cf 
water and allow the tubers to remain in 
the solution for two hours. There is ap- 
parently no remedy for corn smut except 
the gathering and burning of the smut !.alls 
during the season wherever they can be 
found. There is also no efficient remedy for 
the loose smut of wheat. 





Good Horses in Demand—The increased 


~ demand for really first-class horses is be- 


coming more marked than ever. One of 
the firm of McLaughlin Bros of O recently 
visited Europe and bought up a large lot 
of very desirable French coach and Perch- 
eron stallions, being particularly careful to 
buy all the black Percherons he could get 
hold of. Upon arrival in this country he 
found that the demand for this class of 
live stock was so great that his shipment 
was entirely inadequate. He says that big, 
heavy-boned, weighty draft horses are in 
great demand everywhere in this country. 
Anyone who believes that the heavy horses 
are passing out of existence in America is 
mistaken. All this points to the impor- 
tance of raising some horses and having 
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nothing but the best. There is no doubt 
that horses will be good property for a 
number of years. The supply of really 
good animals is very low and there is no 
means of rapidly increasing it. 





Root Growth of Fall Planted Trees -At 
the Mo botanical gardens, experiments 
show that fall planted trees make slight 
root growth before the leaves start in the 
spring. This indicates that in special local- 
ities fall planting gives good results. But 
in localities, however, where the winters 
are open and dry fall planting has been 
found undesirable. 





Goats for Profit—-The latest year book of 
the dept of agri has some interesting fig- 
ures on this subject. It estimates the num- 
ber of taxed goats in the U S at 500,000, of 
which 251,585 are returned by the assessors 
in Tex, 32,892 in Cal, 15,768 in Fla, remain- 
der scattering. At 4 lbs to the skin, an 
average of dry skins, it requires a slaugh- 
ter of 16,227,000 goats and kids to yield the 
skins imported into the U S during the last 
fiscal year. This represents live flocks of 
goats aggregating 25 to 30 millions at least. 
Very few goats in the U S are raised for 
the purpose of marketing their skins. The 
invoice value of imports of goat skins is 
some $15,000,000 annually. 





American Apples for the Netherlands— 
It is reasonable to expect an irfcreased ex- 
port movement to Holland, as the outlook 
for a fair crop there is not promising. Prime 
evaporated apples are securing favorable 
recognition there, the trade requiring these 
to be wood dried, that there may be no sug- 
gestion of zine. Some of our American 
dealers, according to consular reports, are 
offering to deliver in Rotterdam prime 
evaporated ring-cut apples, fall shipment, 
at 2 price equal to $7@7 25 per 100 Ibs. 





Argentina’s Agricultural Exports—In 
"98, 2,501,000 frozen sheep carcasses were 
exported, against 2,066,000 in ’97; butter 27,- 
647 and 15,866 cases respectively; flaxseed 
154,590 and 167,852 tons. Last year’s wheat 
and corn exports were greatly in excess of 
‘97. Argentina is now shipping out fairly 
liberal quantities of wheat from the latest 
crop, harvested in Jan, ’99. 


So-called Almond Oil is now being made 
from the kernels of apricot and peach pits 
at Napa, Cal, according to a press report. 
These kernels contain a small proportion 
of hydrecyanic acid, the active principle in 
oil of bitter almonds. 





When Pigs Weigh 300 Ibs, about 500 Ibs 
of grain will be required to produce 100 lbs 
of gain. Just after weaning 3% lbs of grain 
will frequently produce a pound of gain. 
This illustrates the necessity of feeding 
while goung. 





Potash Fertilizers applied to sugar bects 
cause a greater increase in sugar content 
than any other fertilizers. 
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* The Best Silo, Horse-power. Thresh- 
er, Clover-huller, Dog-power, Exe 
Thresher and Binder, Fanning: 
Feed-mill, Saw-machine (iroalas <a 
drag), Land- roller, Steam-engine, Ensil- 
age and fodder-cutter, J. ual Root- 
cutter, Corn ee an 
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THE HOP 


By HERBERT MYRICK. actical handbook on 
the most approved ads growing, harvesting, 
curing and sel a hops, and on their use and manufacture. 
A volume of pages, profusely illustrated, and com- 
pate in every detail It is without doubt the most ex- 

austive work on this crop ever attempted. 12mo. 
Postpaid. 1.5 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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A Model Tobacco Barn. 


= 





MORE VALUABLE EXPERIMENTS BY VICE-DIRECTOR 
E. H. JENKINS OF THE CONNECTICUT EXPERI- 
MENT STATION ON CURING OF CIGAR LEAF. 


These experiments are in continuation of 
those begun in 1897, and were described in 
American Agriculturist Dec 10, 1898. The 
cured crop of 1897 was destroyed by fire be- 
fore it had been fully examined as to its 
quality. In 1898 a new barn was built on 
the land of, the Ct Tobacco Exp Co, in 
Poquonock, where experiments have hith- 
erto been made. This barn is 60x32x16 ft 
high to the eave plates, haying vertical 
ventilators of the usual kind, hinged just 
below the eaves and opening down to the 
sills. It also has a ventilator 2x3 ft in 
each gable end, just below the peak, with 
a shutter which can be closed or opened 
from the ground by cords. Below this ven- 
tilator there are six narrow ventilators, 
hinged from the top. On each end of the 
barn are two large doors, built in the usual 
way, and on one side is a small door for 
entering the barn during the cure. The 
sides and ends of the barn are battened on 
the inside. 

The lower tier of poles for hanging to- 
bacco rests on slip-girths, so that the lath 
of tobacco on this tier hang crosswise of 
the building, like those above. The barn 
is built on stone and brick piers. The space 
between the sills and the surface of the 
ground is boarded up. In the center of the 
barn is a brick chimney, with a flue 13 by 
18 inches in the clear, which goes through 
the roof just to one side of the ridge pole. 
Except that the barn has a chimney and 
is made as tight as possible and battened, 
it is not at all unlike other barns in the 
neighborhood. 

Two stoves of heavy sheet iron, 2 2-3 ft 
from front to back, with a breadth and 
hight of 21-3 ft, each stove having a cast- 
iron door, with draft, are used for heating 
the barn. One stove on each side of the 
barn, midway from end to end of it, is set 
in an excavation outside the building, the 
bottom of the stove being 6 ft below the 
level of the sill. Around the sides and rear 
end of the stove is a brick wall, having an 
air space of 5 in closed in the front side. 
This wallis5in higher thanthe top of the 
stove, iron bars are laid across it, which 
support a sheet-iron cover, and this, in 
turn, is covered with earth. On the front, 
near the bottom, are openings which sup- 
ply air to this air space, which surrounds 
the stove except on the front and bottom. 

This whole structure is 3 ft below the sill 
at its nearest point. From the stove, and 
through the air space, a smoke pipe 7 in 
in diameter passes under the sill and into 
the barn straight to the chimney, having a 
rise of about 5 ft in going the distance of 17 
or 18 ft. From the air space, two hot air 
flues, 7 in in diameter, pass into the barn, 
which is built with its ridge running east 
and west. Within the building, and 4 ft 
from the south side of the barn,one of these 
flues turns at a right angle and runs east 
to within 4 ft of the east end of the barn, 
thence north to within 4 ft of the center line 
of the building, and thence west till it 
joins the smoke pipe near the chimney. 
The other hot air flue, on the south side, 
runs in a similar way to the west end of 
the barn and back again to the smoke 
pipe. The arrangement on the north side 
of the barn is similar. By brick supports 
these hot air pipes are given a pretty uni- 
form pitch, rising all the way from where 
they enter the barn to where they enter the 
chimney. The hot air flues are also con- 
nected, where they enter the building, with 
the smoke pipe, and by the use of dampers 
one can send all the smoke through the 
smoke pipe direct, and the hot air from 
the hot air chamber through the flues, or 
the products of combustion can be sent 
through the hot air pipes. It is best to start 
the fires with direct draft to the chimney, 
but when the chimney has got well warmed 
the draft is sufficient to draw the smoke 
througn the hot air flues without smoking 
the building at all. The pipes are num- 
bered and, when not in use, taken up, 
boards being laid down where the pipe 
runs below the surface of the ground and 
covered over with earth. After the barn 


is filled with tobacco the pipes can be laid 
in an hour’s time. 


In front of each stove 





TOBACCO 


the earth is sloped up to the general sur- 
face of the field, and boards are so placed 
as to prevent caving. A lean-to affords 
protection to the one who tends the fires. 
The building was inspected by the insur- 
ance companies and insured on a premium 
of 1% per cent. 

The land, a little less than 2 a, was 
dressed in the spring of 1898 with 2000 lbs 
castor pomace, plowed in early, 3000 lbs cot- 
tonseed meal, and 1600 lbs cotton-hull ashes 
applied broadcast, near planting time, and 


1000 lbs superphosphate, put on as a 
“starter” in the rows just before setting 
time. The crop was set May 10. The har- 


vest generally in the state was a large one. 
This particular piece, however, suffered 
from drouth, and nearly stopped growing 
for two weeks, when it had reached about 
two-thirds of its full hight. Then, with 
abundant rain, it finished its growth, but 
the crop was a light one, about 1250 Ibs p a, 
and the quality was rather poor. It is worth 
noting that the dry weather immediately 
followed the last cultivation with the hoe. 
If showers had followed this cultivation, the 
crop would have been a normal one. Or if 
the cultivation had been omitted, or done 
with a very shallow cultivator, tae follow- 
ing dry weather would have done much less 
harm, The hoe, when the plants were well 
developed, pruned the roots so much that in 
a dry time they could not supply what 
water the plants needed. After the plants 
are 3 ft high or more it is probably safe 
to till very shallow. Deep cultivation at that 
time, if followed by abundant rain, will do 
no harm, but if followed by dry weather 
may set back the growing crop. On July 
29 the crop was put in the barn. On the 
west half of the barn the lath were hung 6 
in apart from top to bottom of the barn. 
On the east half they were 7 in apart on 
the two lower tiers and 6 in on the upper. 

July 30, all doors and ventilators were 
closed, except the two in the gable ends, 
and fire was started in the furnaces. The 
heat was well distributed by the flues, the 
temperature inside was brought to 80 to 87, 
while without it ranged from 69 to 74, with 
fog or rain. It had been assumed that suf- 
ficient air would enter the building below 
through cracks between the boards and un- 
der the sills. A careful examination of the 
tobacco Aug 5 showed that, particularly 
near the outside on the sides and ends, the 
circulation was insufficient, the leaf was not 
drying sufficiently, and in one or two places 
water had condensed on the leaves. All 
the ventilators and doors were immediately 
opened, the weather being fair, and the 
whole was brought into good condition 
again. The boards below the sill were loos- 
ened and partly or altogether left open 
during the rest of the curing time, as it 
was clear that this was necessary in order 
to get the necessary circulation. 

The heating was then continued at even- 
ing and in unfavorable weather, but dur- 
ing bright, dry days, it was discontinued 
and the barn opened, as is usually done by 
growers, The leaf had all come to color by 
Aug 20 and it only remained to dry out the 
“stems,” or mid-ribs. The cure was perfect- 
ly successful, with the exception of the 
small portion damaged as above described. 
A further trial is now being carried out 
with slightly modified arrangements. Ven- 
tilators are hung under the sills on all sides 
of the barn to admit air, and the ventilating 
capacity at the top of the barn is somewhat 
increased, Few realize the amount of 
evaporation which must go on in the curing 
barn between harvest time and the time 
when the leaf is pole-cured and stripped. A 
single lath of tobacco, six plants, was 
weighed at harvest time, and every week 
thereafter till the tobacco was cured. From 
these weights are calculated the weights per 
acre of tobacco. The quantity weighed was 
of necessity very small, but as the results 
agree well with the known yield of cured 
leaf per acre, they represent approximately 
the actual loss of the crop during curing. 
At harvest, July 29, there were put in the 
barn 24,160 lbs tobacco, weight of lath not in- 
cluded, from one acre of tobacco; 8000 plants. 
On Aug 5 this weighed 18,495 lbs, 11th 13,996, 
18th 10,329, 21st 9497, Sept 23 5332. On the last 
date there were 1499 lbs cured leaves and 
3833 lbs stripped stalks. That is, 12 tons of 
tobacco were put into the barn, and during 
the cure, lasting eight weeks, more than 
nine tons of water, with perhaps small 
quantities of other matters, passed off 
through the ventilators as vapor. This is 
equivalent to 2200 gal, or nearly 50 barrels, 
holding 45 gal each, . 

Regarding the chemical changes which go 
on during the cure, we know very little. But 








it is generally agreed that to get the best 


results water must evaporate from the 
leaves not too rapidly, but continuously, 
without check and without chilling, which 
may condense drops on the leaf and thus 
discolor it and furnish a point for the at- 
tacks of mold or bacteria, inducing ‘‘burn’”’ 
or “rot.” It is generally believed, too, that 
repeated drying and dampening gradually 
darkens the leaves, and thus makes them of 
less value for the present demand of the 
market, which requires light-colored wrap- 
pers, Our aim is to use natural conditions 
when they are favorable, opening the barn 
on ail warm, dry days, and to maintain 
these favorable conditions within the barn 
at night and in bad curing weather by 
means of artificial heat, never raising the 
temperature within beyond what it would 
be in the best of curing weather, but pro- 
tecting the leaf from chilling, from the de- 
posit of water on it, and from the alternate 
dampening and drying noted above. The ar- 
tificial heat must be so used as to maintain 
a current of warm air through the whole 
mass of the tobacco, and not through one 
part of it more than another, Further ex- 
periment is needed, but the results obtained 
this year make us confident that the use of 
artificial heat in some form will make the 
curing of tobacco less hazardous and give 
a better average quality of leaf. 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 





PENNSYLVANIA—While the outlook con- 
tinues encouraging for the new crop in Lan- 
caster Co, rains are beginning to be needed 
in some sections. A shortage in rain will 
cause a short leaf crop to be made and short 
leaves of B sizes are just what the mar- 
ket needs. Prices continue firm and but lit- 
tle leaf is being sold. But few filler or other 
grades are said to be held by growers. 

KeEentTucKy—The 50 days’ drouth in Chris- 
tian Co was broken by three days of show- 
ers, July 21, 22 and 23, followed on the 29th 
by another heavy rain. Good deal of to- 
bacco scalded and drowned. Late tobacco 
on land well drained or rolling so as not 
to be injured, is greatly improved. Has 
begun to spread, and has good shape. Is 
much more leafy than early planting. To- 
bacco planted early and heavily fertilized 
is spindling, has long, small stalks and 
small leaves. The crop, generally, though, 
is improved. Market very good. Receipts 
for the year on the Hopkinsville market, 
Jan to Aug, 13,800 hhds, against 9000 hhds 


for same time last year. Sales this year 
nearly 12,000 hhds; stock on hand 5200. In the 
Clarksville, Ky, Springfield, Tenn, and 


western district of Tenn, which produce a 
dark or Regie tobacco, the crop is poor, 
many claiming not over 50 to 75 per cent 
the usual crop. It is now generally ad- 
mitted the crop will be another short one, 
and prices should tend toward an imme- 
diate advance, as warehouse stocks are 
light and comparatively little of old crops 
are to be offered. 

Ounto—Liberal rains, accompanied by 
wind and hail, passed over Miami and 
Darke counties late in July, doing consider- 
able injury among tobacco. Injury was in- 
flicted on the west side of Miami river at 
Carlisle, Frytown, Poasttown, Franklin, 
Liberty, Germantown, Gettysburg and 
other places. In some cases, barns were 
blown over or unroofed. Sales are not nu- 
merous, prices ranging as follows: Seed 
leaf 4 to 644c, Zimmer 6 to 8c through. Oc- 
casional sales of high-grade Zimmer run 
up to 9 and 9%éc. ny 

SouTH CAROLINA’S NEW WAREHOUSE LAW 
provides that the charges and expenses of 
handling and selling tobacco on the floors 
of warehouses in that state shall not ex- 
ceed 15c as auction fees on ali piles of 100 
lbs or Jess, 25c for 100 to 200 lbs, and 50c 
for piles of 200 Ibs or over. For weighing 
and handling 10c p cwt, commission on 
gross sales 24% per cent. The proprietor of 
every warehouse must render to each seller 
of tobacco at his warehouse a bill, plainly 
stating the amount charged for weighing 
and-handling, the charges for auction fees, 
and the commission charged on each sale, 
and it shall be unlawful for any other 
charges or fees exceeding those named 
above to be made or accepted. The act 
does not apply to the counties of Horry 
Sumter, Pickens and Chesterfield, which 
sell but little. A penalty of $10 is provided 
against each offense. 











PENNSYLVANIA. 





Carroll, Cambria Co, Aug 7—Hay and 
wheat about all cut; hay is selling at $8 
to 9 per ton. Oats, which are an unusual- 
ly fine crop, are being harvested. The abun- 
dant rainfall of the last month has caused 
potatoes to rot. Corn will be above the 
average. Many farmers are plowing for 
fall wheat and rye. The apple crop is al- 
most a total failure. 

Falls, Wyoming Co, Aug 5—The hay crop 
is short, not a fourth of a crop. Pastures 
are dried up and wells low or entirely dry. 
Cherries and berries have been full crops 
notwithstanding the drouth. Silas Decker 
picked 32 bu of red raspberries at one 
picking and 47 bu of blackberries. He finds 
a good market at Scranton, about 12 miles 
distant. 

AMamburg, Berks Co, Aug 7—Eastern 
Pennsylvania will probably have thelargest 
yield of corn and potatoes that has ever 
been gathered from its fertile acres. The 
rains, while frequent, have not been ex- 
cessive, and, as a result both of these sta- 
ples are still making a vigorous growth, 
with very favorable indications. Farmers 
are hopeful and encouraged with the out- 
look. The condition for pasturage is also 
e .ellent, the grass in stubbles being of an 
extra quality. The second crop of grass 
was good in quality and yield, and, with 
the prevailing high prices, farmers will be 
in a position to make some money from the 
sale of surplus hay. With the exception of 
peaches, all kinds of fruit are plentiful. 
Hundreds of bushels of cherries went to 
waste, the supply exceeding the demand. 
Generally, prices of farm lands show an 
advance, with but few sales taking place. 
Most owners are of the opinion that with a 
continuation of the present boom in busi- 
ness, and especially that of the iron cen- 
ters, land values will be still further en- 
hanced in the near future.—[O. D. Schock. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Precipitation in New Jersey—A careful- 
ly arranged table showing the total rain- 
fall and the departure from the normal 
during March, April, May and June pre- 
pared expressly for American Agriculturist 
by Director E. W. McGann of the N J state 
weather service, shows that the rainfall in 
March was considerably above the normal, 
while in the next three months it was al- 
most without exception away below the nor- 
mal. In March the largest total reported was 
9.58 in Lebanon, Hunterdon Co, 5.97 above 
normal. The lowest was in Cape May City, 
Cape May Co, a total of 3.45 being reported. 
In April but one town, Charlotteburg, Pas- 
saic Co, reported above normal. The low- 
est was in Toms River, Ocean Co, where 
but .48 in fell, 4.17 below normal. In May 
although it rained on a greater number of 
days than in April, the general average was 
even farther below the normal than in the 
preceding month. One town only, Chester, 
Morris Co, reported above normal and this 
only 01 in. In June two towns reported 
above normal, 46 reporting from .07 to 3.01 
in below. Along the seacoast the rainfall 
varied from 1.03 to 3.18 in, other sections of 
the state averaging higher. With the above 
in mind one can easily understand why crops, 
especially garden and hay crops, were so 
short and why farmers complained so vigor- 
ously of abnormal conditions. The New 
Jersey farmer has indeed been hard hit, 
but in spite of unfavorable conditions he is 
at work trying to make good the loss of the 
season. 


MARYLAND. 





Great Damage. Done—A furious storm of 


wind, rain and hail passed over parts of 
Frederick, Montgomery, Carroll, Prince 
George, Howard, Washington, Calvert and 
St Mary’s counties Aug 2 doing great dam- 
age. to crops and farm property, killing 
five people and injuring several. The dam- 
age in Washington Co is estimated at $50,- 
000 to 100,000, corn, apple, plum, grape and 
vegetable crops and buildings suffering 
most. Hail stones were very large and hun- 
dreds of acres of growing corn look as 
though an army of threshers had entered 
the fields and beaten it to the ground. On 
many farms the loss will be total. The crop 
Promised to be unusually good, and the loss 
is quite a blow to the farmers, who had a 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


poor wheat crop and no peaches. The apple 
crop, which would have been, perhaps, the 
largest in 25 years, is half ruined. Seventy- 
five per cent of the plums were knocked off 
the trees and are nearly a total loss. Hun- 
dreds of acres in grapes along South moun- 
tain are ruined. Great damage was done 
to corn and tobacco in Prince George Co 
and many barns wrecked. Corn was beaten 
down flat in the lower section of Montgom- 
ery Co. In Howard Co the wind was ter- 
rific, buildings were unroofed and barns 
blown down. 


NEW YORK. 


Caton, Steuben Co, Aug 7—Louis Barnard 


has four acres of tobacco, J. D. Goodrich, 
over the border in the town of Lindley, has 
two acres, and Daniel Miller has nearly as 
much. Until recently it was thought to be 
of little use to try growing tobacco on hill 
farms here, but now the area is being ex- 
tended year by year, and there is scarcely 
a doubt but that on a great many hill 
farms it can be successfully grown. Just 
now the town of Caton presents a very 
pretty picture to the one who drives over 
her hills and along the little valleys. The 
prospect for apples in any amount is very 
poor. Most crops are looking very well and 
numerous large fields have been sown to 
buckwheat. Haying is being pushed to 
completion and there will be a fairly good 
crop secured. Some fields are very fine, in- 
deed. It is a noticeable fact that there are 
more colts this season than in several years 
past, and the tendency seems to be for 
more next year. 


Jewett, Greene Co, Aug 7—Farmers near- 


ly through haying with about half a crop of 
good quality. Oats are being harvested and 
are a large crop. Corn promises to be a 
big crop; it has a large growth of stalks 
and is earing very heavy. Rye was about 
two-thirds of a crop. George B. Ayres of 
this town, salesman for the De Laval sep- 
arator, has sold since the first of February 
$6000 worth of separators in this county. 
This shows that farmers are coming out of 
the old rut and coming up to date. Stock 
is very low. There will be a large amount 
of fall plowing. 

Maine, Broome Co, Aug 7—Hay crop se- 
cured in good order; crop about an average 
one on creek bottoms, but on high ground 
short. Oats now being harvested with in- 
dications of an average crop, but light 
weight. Rain needed badly. Potatoes look- 
ing well, but few in a hill. Butter l6c per 
lb, eggs 14c per doz. Milk yield greatly 
shortened by dry weather. Land very slow 
of sale and prices low. Horses and beef 
scarce, Lambs selling at $3.75 to 4. Wool 20c 
per lb unwashed. 

Peru, Clinton Co, Aug 8—Haying finished 
with about three-fourths of an average 
crop of good quality. Oats a short growth 
of straw on account of early drouth, but 
well filled. Corn and potatoes have made 
a good growth, but the severe drouth pre- 
vailing is injuring them. Unless rain 
comes soon the crop will be short. There 
are no apples or plums, and but few pears. 








Patrons of Husbandry. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Picnic Season in Pennsylvania. 

A large number of picnics will be held in 
the near future in Pa. Almost every day’s 
mail brings invitations to attend as a 
speaker, but my duties will not permit of 
accepting them all even though the picnics 
were to be held on consecutive days. As 
it is, however, several invitations may be 
for the same day, but in different parts of 
the state. Aug 12, a union picnic will be held 
in groye of G. W. Oster, near Osterburg, 
Bedford Co, Osterburg grange instituted 
this move and invited the local branches of 
the following to unite withit: IO OF, PO 
S of A, K GE, G A R and the correspon- 
dents of the local paper, the Mountain Echo, 
August 15, 16 and 17 Clearfield Co Pomona 
will hold a regular session of Pomona and a 
two days’ picnic. Brother Peter Gearhart of 
Susquehanna grange in writing me to come 
said that his subordinate grange is thriv- 
ing. At the meeting previous to his writ- 
ing, a class of 13 were received. Aug 16, 
Pomona No 31, composed of Northumber- 
land and Montour counties will picnic at 
Milton Trolley park. Aug 17, a picnic in Erie 
Co, near Jackson’s Station, under the aus- 





pices of grange No 1079; and another in Ti- 
ago Co by Tioga Co Central No 929, Aug 22, 
Susquehanna Co Patrons will hold a picnic 
at Heart lake. Aug 23, several granges in 
eastern Crawford Co will hold a union pic- 
nic at Canadohta lake. Aug 23, Pomona No 
23, composed of Bradford and _ Sullivan 
counties, will picnic on the fair grounds 
at Troy. The Mt Gretna exposition occurs 
this- week, while Williams Grove follows 
it next week. Neither of these is a grange 
enterprise, but both are largely patronized 
by Patrons. Sept 6, a series of meetings 
begin, that are to be attended by the na- 
tional and state lecturers, Brother Alpha 
Messer of Vt and Brother William Packard 
of Pa. First is a tri-county picnic and Po- 
mona combined, to be composed of Hunt- 
ingdon, Blair and Bedford counties; Sept 8 
and 9, at Oakwood Park and Conneaut lake 
respectively; Crawford Co, Sept 12, with 
Cherry Tree grange, Venango Co; Sept 13 
with Pleasant grange, Warren Co, picnic 
and hall dedication; Sept 14, Erie Co Po- 
mona picnic near Waterford. This is but a 
partial list of the picnics and exhibitions 
that will be held by granges of Pa or of 
those who will address them, The Pomona 
grange of Center Co holds its annual en- 
campment and exhibition Sept 15-22 in- 
clusive. Other gatherings will Le held by 
various subordinate granges almost every 
day to close of the seaso .—[State Master 
W. F. Hill. 

Northumberland and Montour Pomona 
will picnic at Milton park, on Milton and 
Watsontown trolley road, Aug 16. Speak- 
ers, State Master Hill, State Lecturer Pack- 
ard, Past State Master Leonard Rhone. 


NEW YORK. 


Some of the big grange rallies during Aug 
are as follows: Chautauqua, Aug 13; Thou- 
sand Island Park, the 15th; Montgomery 
Co Patrons’ picnic, Aug 17; Saratoga Co, at 
Balston lake, Aug 23; Seneca Co at Romu- 
lus, Aug 24; Steuben and Putnam counties, 
Sept 7. 
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when you just express your optnion that repairs 
Page Fences don’t cost much. Ever notice it? 
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PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


A practical manual on the production of 
Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and on the 
manufacture of Sugar therefrom 

















PREFACED BY A TREATISE ON 
THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
WHOLE SUGAR QUESTION AND 
ITS BEARINGS UPON AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
LABOR AND CAPITAL 





A handbook tor the Farmer or Manufac- 
turer, Capitalist or Laborer, Statesman or 
Student 





By HERBERT MYRICK 
Editor American _Agriculturist of New~ York, 
Orange Judd Farmer haaee yo Treas- 
urer American Sugar Growers’ Society, Etc. 





BEET SUGAR IS THE ONLY BUSI.- 
NESS FOR THE FARMER AND 
THE INVESTOR THAT IS NOT 
OVERDONE—THAT OFFERS A 
FREE FIELD 

This book is the only complete, up-to-date 
epitome of this new and promising industry. 
4 covers just the points that every one in- 
terested wants to know about. To the farmer 
it is a reliable guide upon all that pertains 
to the agriculture of sugar crops. It illus- 
trates and describes the newest model sugar 
mills. It gives the results of the Jatest ex- 

rience in promoting and ape sugar 

Pictories. It shows just how to establish the 

industry in any given locality. t is not 

theory, but is a statement 0 facts 
from successful experience in the United 

States, east and west, north and south. 

Size aearty 10x7 inches, over 240 par 
nearly 200 illustrations (many of them full- 
page plates from magnificent photogras’ 

ken specially fer this work), superbl 
printed, bound in cloth and gold. Pr 
$1.50, postpaid to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORE 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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ADDITIONAL 


Colesville, Broome Co, Aug 7—Farmers 
are nearly through haying; the hay crop 
is a little below the average, but most 
farmers have enough old hay to bring it up 
to last year’s crop. Oats are above an 
average crop, and some farmers have be- 
gun cutting. The potato crop is looking 
better than usual; bugs are not as numer- 
ous or destructive as they have been some 
years. Pastures are short now. The state- 
ment for June of the Ohio Valley cream- 
ery, located here, shows 349,650 lbs milk re- 
eeived and 14,484 lbs of butter made. Fred 
Bunt, a farmer 40 years old, started Sun- 
day morning, July 30, to go to Tunnel, about 
two miles distant, and has not been seen 
since. 

Dix, Schuyler Co, Aug 7—Threshing win- 
ter grain began last week; yield and quality 
poor. Potatoes look bad, stand thin on 
the ground and stalks small. The crops of 
oats and barley the lightest in years, Very 
little hay for sale and quality poor. 


Esperance, Schoharie Co, Aug 5—The 
season has been quite dry in this section. 
Farmers have finished haying and are now 
harvesting oats. The hay crop was about 
75 per cent of an average, oats 90 per cent. 
Corn and buckwheat are not looking very 
well, owing to drouth. Potatoes have a 
good growth of vines. Apples seem to be 
quite scarce, also plums and pears. Not 
much small fruit raised here, owing to the 
distance from market. A few farmers are 
growing sugar beets for the Binghamton 
factory. 

Salt Point, Dutchess Co, Aug 7—It is a 
close call for many farmers to meet ex- 
penses this year. Hired help is scarce and 
high. Some are in the milk business and 
it will take all the dry feed they have raised 
to carry them through next winter. Fall 
feed is excellent and late potatoes look well. 
Rye in some sections made a heavy yield, 
while in others it was not more than half 
the average. Oats are a smaller yield than 
in many years; they ripened unevenly and 
in many™Nplaces the weeds were higher than 
the oats. Hay was a third to half a crop, 
but was secured in better condition than 
usual. Very little buckwheat sown. Fall 
plowing in progress. Many fruit trees were 
set last spring and those that were re- 
ceived in good order and properly taken 
care of have made a good growth. Many 
Kieffer pears and Japan plums have been 
set. It is encouraging to note how much 
more attention is given to the home gar- 
dens than formerly. Cherries were a large 
crop, strawberries very light and scarcely 
any peaches or plums. Apples are of good 
quality and the yield is nearly 50 per cent 
of the average. Some new hay being sold 
at $12 per ton. Threshing and pressing rye 
straw in progress. Straw slow of sale. On- 
ions promise well. 





LeRay, Genesee Co, Aug 7—This section 
is very dry, as there has been no rain to 
speak of for a long time. Beans, corn and 
petatoes are suffering. Cabbages are doing 
very well considering the dry weather at 
time of planting; cultivating has been their 
salvation. Wheat is of good quality, but 
the yield varies very much. Oats are a 
short crop. Apples and pears as well as 
peaches and plums feel the drouth’ very 
much. Many are falling, and if it does not 
rain soon more will follow. Pastures are 
drying up, and most farmers are feeding 
cows which with all care are failing in the 
flow of milk. 


Statford, Genesée Co, Aug 7—The hay 
crop was secured in good condition and 
was but little below the average yield. 


Drouth still continues and crops are suffer- 
ing for want of rain. Potatoes are likely 
to fall short, and in many fields of early 
varieties rain would be of little benefit. 
Corn is making a fairly rapid growth, but. 
with the exception of a few early planted 
fields, will be below last year’s yield. 
Threshing began two weeks ago, the yield 
of wheat being from 18 to 37% bu per acre. 
A few pieces of oats have been cut, and, 
although a very good growth of straw, have 
not filled well. Milch cows are scarce and 
are bringing a good price. Fat cattle are 
also in good demand. Wild berries were 
very plentiful, and cultivated berries were 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


on the market at 6c per qt. The apple crop 
will be short in this section, while along 
the Transit, a noted section for good keep- 
ing fruit, there is a show for more than an 
average yield. There will be an abundance 
of grapes, far more than can be used for 
domestic purposes. Frank Pinney and J. 
Darrow, the former a prominent farmer, 
with their families, drove through the coun- 
try to Geneseo this week. They repert crops 
looking very well, although showing the 
effects of the drouth. 


Vineyards Ruined—A terrific thunder 
and hail storm swept in a path six miles 
wide across Chautauqua Co Aug 2, doing 
great damage to growing crops, especially 
to the vineyards along Lake Erie, which in 
the path of the storm were beaten flat. In 
Ripley a conservative estimate is that half 
of the grape crop of that town is ruined. 
In the southern part of. the county grain 
fields suffered and corn was beaten flat. 
Windows were smashed and fruit trees 
broken and damaged. 


Penn Yan, Yates Co, Aug 7—The weather 
has been. very dry, with no rain since July 
10. As a result, potatoes and corn have 
made slow growth, and many farmers have 
given up plowing. Oats are short, but have 
good heads. Some threshing has been done, 
wheat yielding 15 to 25 bu to the acre. Ap- 
ples will be a short crop, but of good qual- 
ity. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Aug 7—The 
Hudson river has not been as low for many 
years. Many farmers are driving their: cat- 
tle long distances to water. Cattle buyers 
going through the country say that cattle 
are scarce. A larger number of calves and 
young cattle are being held by the farmers 
than usual. The flow of milk has dropped 
off nearly half. Cattle are greatly annoyed 
by little flies. Crops are looking fine. Hay 
is about all cut. The apple crop does not 
promise much. Beef has advanced in price. 
The Patrons of Industry will hold their 
basket picnic at White Sulphur Springs, 
Aug 17. H. Farington has loaded a canal 
boat with wood. Butter 18c per lb, eggs l7c 
per doz. 

Newville, Herkimer Co, Aug 8—Farmers 
in this section have finished haying, 
and, as a rule, find the yield short of last 
year, but of better quality. Grain harvest- 
ing is now in order; grain promises to be 
a fair crop. Owing to the dry weather of 
the past two months, straw is short, but 
the heads seem to be of fair size. Consid- 
erable complaint of rust is heard from 
some sections. A piece of winter wheat 
just harvested on the farm of S. W. Wright 
was an exceptionally fine crop, but, as little 
wheat is grown in this section, it is impossi- 
ble to give the general average on the crop. 
As a rule, potatoes are not over half a 
crop, being few in a hill and not over large. 
Some report finding a few decayed. The 
price has been reduced to 50c per bu in the 
city. Apples are a total failure, and there 
will hardly be 20 bbls of choice fruit in the 
town. Hops are looking well and, unless 
something harms them before picking time, 
there will be a large yield. Dry cows and 
bulls are being picked up by the local buy- 
ers for New York and Buffalo markets and 
are bringing fancy prices. Milch cows do 
not command the prices they should, and 
farmers are getting discouraged, as the 
price of cheese remains low. The berry crop 
is the largest in years, there being an un- 
limited quantity of wild berries of excellent 
quality. 

Dover, Dutchess Co, Aug 7—Another wel- 
come rain has helped crops. Corn and pota- 
toes are looking fine. Oats are a fair crop, 
but the long drouth hurt them. Hay was a 
very light crop. No peaches or plums and 
but few pears. Apples are not very plentiful. 
Most farmers are through haying. 


Clay, Onondaga Co, Aug 8—Oat harvest 


is about completed; although the straw is 
short, the yield will generally be a fair one. 


Wheat is yielding better than expected, and . 


will average 18 to 20 bu to the acre. Corn 
bids fair to be a large crop. Potatoes are 
of good size, but few in the hill. A heavy 
wind and rainstorm visited this section Aug 
2. The wind was the heaviest known in 
years, and about all the apples were blown 
off the trees. Many limbs and, in some in- 
stances, whole trees were broken off or up- 





rooted. To the west and. south hail did 
great damage to growing crops. A drive of 
18 or 20 miles through the district visited 
by hail found corn all torn to pieces and 
with tobacco sometimes nearly driven into 
the ground. A barn belonging to Mrs R. 
Fairchild was struck by lightning and 
burned, with its contents. Tobacco in this 
immediate vicinity has been at a standstill 
for some time on account of lack of mois- 
ture, but is jumping now. 


Gilboa, Schoharie Co, Aug 8—Farmers 
have finished haying with 80 per cent of a 
full crop of very fine quality. Some farm- 
ers are cutting oats green for fodder. The 
oat crop is 90 per cent of a full crop. Pota- 
toes bid fair to be a large crop and are sell- 
ing at 50 to 75c per bu in the local mar- 
ket. Small fruits not very abundant. Plums 
10 per cent, apples fair to good, pears not as 
good as last year. Milch cows are $25 to 38 
per head. 


Summit, Schoharie Co, Aug 7—Some farm- 
ers have finished haying. The crop on the 
average is not large, but is of good quality. 
Oats look well. J. W. Vaughn has a piece 
of Washington oats that are extra heavy. 
Potatoes are looking well with a large acre- 
age. Corn is not looking very well on the 
average. Nathan Vaughn and Frank R. 
Stewart take the lead. Buckwheat is start- 
ing well. Plenty of rain of late makes every- 
thing look fresh and lively. Rye is a fair 
crop with rather a small acreage. Most of 
the farmers have all the stock they want to 
winter; quite a good supply of young stock 
on hand. Summit grange will hold a pic- 
nic some time this month. 


Burdett, Schuyler Co, Aug 7—Corn and 


potatoes show effects of drouth. Pastures 
have dried up and springs are running low. 
Wheat and rye were harvested in good 
condition and are fair crops, wheat 20 bu 
to the acre, rye 20, oats 30 and barley 20. 
Spring seeding dead, and some have plowed 
stubble and sowed to corn. 


Vaughns, Washington Co, Aug 8—Hay 
has about doubled in price, although the 
new crop is larger than expected. George 
Sweet recently lost by fire all his new hay, 
with considerable old, 75 tons in all, to- 
gether with his outbuildings. Corn is very 
spotted. In the same field will be found 
some t in high and some 8 ft, all planted 
at the same time. Potatoes are quite small, 
but have not rusted. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, Aug 8—Hay- 


ing is all done with a much better. crop 
than was expected. Farmers think that the 
crop will feed as many cattle as did the 
crop last year, as the quality is much su- 
perior. Grain of all kinds good and harvest- 
ing is being pushed rapidly. Corn is extra 
good and silos are being built. Potatoes 
look well excepting some which are stricken 
with rust. Calves are bringing a good price, 
$5 to 15. H. J. Converse sold three for 50. 


Stony Creek, Warren Co, Aug 7—Haying 
is nearly finished and the crop will not 
average over 40 per cent of last year’s crop. 
Apples will be almost a total failure here 
and plums are a complete failure as a 
great part of the trees are dead or dying. 
Potatoes are looking very fine, especially 
late ones which promise a big yield. Oats 
are very poor, but buckwheat and corn are 
looking fine and promise big crops. The sur- 
plus of old hay will come in handy now 
and have a tendency to keep hay prices 
down and the price of cattle up to a fair 
figure. Wool has nearly all been bought up 
by speculators for 16 to 20c per lb. A man 
has been going the rounds of this town 
leaving gravity cream separators on trial. 


an 


Country Produce Markets. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, fresh 
eggs 18@20c p dz, chickens 12@15c p lb d w, 
ducks 18c, broilers $1@1 25 p pr, veal calves 
6c 1 w, 10@12c d w, dressed beef 9 p 100 lbs, 
pork rib 8 50. Potatoes 75c p bu, onions 80 
@90c, turnips 40c, cabbage 50@75c p_ dz, 
swect corn 10@12c p dz, string beans 40@ 
50c p bu, cranberry beans 75c, summer 
squash 10c p dz, buhch carrots 25c p dz, 
radishes 25c, beets 20@25c, lettuce 75c@1, 
parsley 40c, mint 40c, cucumbers 10@15c p 
dz, pickles 2%@3c, tomatoes 1 75@2 p bu, 
egg plant 15@20c ea, apples 75c@1 25 p bbl, 
muskmelons 30@40c p dz, watermelons 20 
@25e ea. 
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THE MILK PROBLEM. 


The N E Milk Producers Co is the regu- 


lar name of a corporation organized under 
the laws of New Jersey with a capital of 
$150,000 with authority to increase to several 
millions. Under this name the farmers 
who shiv milk to the Boston market are 
forming a corporation through which they 
expect to sell their milk direct to the whole- 
sale and retail trade in Boston and vi- 
cinity. Whatever comes out of the ef- 
fort the farmers are in a much stronger 
position by having a legal corporation in- 
stead of a merely voluntary organization. 
The directors of the company can now ne- 
gotiate the sale of milk and deliver the 
goods, whereas a voluntary association like 
the N E milk producers’ union could only 
make an agreement as-to what the price of 
milk should be between the farmers and 
wholesalers, and the latter then dealt with 
each farmer individually. Over 30,000 cans 
of milk are already controlled by the N E 
milk producers’ company, or considerably 
more than three-fourths of Boston’s daily 
supply. These cans are 8% qts instead of 
the 40-qt cans used in New York. The mak- 
ing of this corporation is being conducted 
by the officers of the’N E milk producers’ 
union. 
The Milk Market. 
At New York, the decrease in receipts is 


quite marked, the falling off in the amount 
being shared by all sections. Former prices 
prevail, average surplus $119 p can of 40 
qts, exchange 2\%c p qt. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended Aug 7 were as follows: 





Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 30,097 1,650 626 
N Y Central. 10,998 96 331 
N Y. Ont & West, 32.063 2,603 _— 
West Shore. 8,956 1,136 193 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,104 177 67 
NY & Putnam. 3.661 _ — 
New Haven & H, 8,862 16 — 
Del. Lack & West, 38,339 784 a 
Long Isiand, 21 - ~ 
N J Central, 1.792 3& _ 
HRT Co, 2.772 98 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 7,217 196 16 
Other sources, 4.340 — _— 
Total receipts. 151,222 6.785 1,233 
Daily av this week, 21,603 969 176 
Daily av last week, 24.161 1,003 205 
Cor week last year, 22,066 715 208 

Milk Notes. 


At a meeting of the Apalachin (Tioga Co, 
N Y) local section, held July 29, a resolution 
was passed indorsing the efforts of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the F S MPA and 
pledging support in any further work which 
may ke attempted. 

I think the farmers’ milk trust will have 
to take in the retailers, otherwise they will 
stick to the old contractors as long as the 
contractors can furnish them milk. Then 
where would the farmers’ trust be, with no 
one to sell to? The producers ought to 
have light on all these points. The con- 
tractors can get milk enough by going 
farther back, and, as The Homestead has 
so often pointed out, that is just the factor 
to be guarded against. Of course, if the 
producers would stand together, they could 
bring the contractors to pay their price by 
stopping the milk for 24 hours. Yet their 


failure to do this indicates that it is not 
feasible. Still, I think the old plan of fix- 
ing the price will, in the long run, net the 


farmer as much money and with less risk 
than to go mto the combine. From Roch- 
ester, N H, down, nearly every producer 
has joined the new trust. Of course, if the 
scheme can be managed properly, and 
along the lines already laid down in The 
Homestead, all will be well. Our farmers 
would have unlimited confidence in the 
milk trust if they knew it was going to be 
managed with the remarkable ability that 
you have employed in running The Home- 
stead and Orange Judd company, but how 
rare this kind of management is we all 
know.—[New Hampshire Producer. 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At Utica, N Y, Aug 7—The shrinkage of 
milk at the present time is estimated by 
factory men to be fully one-third from 
what they were making in the flush. In 
addition to this, the stations are making 


strong efforts to draw’ patrons away from 
and salesmen «whose estab- 
within 


the factories, 


lishments are situated three or 


MILK—HOPS 


four miles of a railroad in this part of the 
state are questioning whether they will 
have enough patrons left in the fall to 
make it worth while to continue the manu- 
facture of cheese. Although the price of 
large cheese had evened up with small the 
latter part of the week in New York, the 
demand for small here was pretty strong 
today. There were two parties among buy- 
ers, one of which was anxious to keep the 
price down to 9c, while the other claimed 
that the bulk of cheese had sold at 9%c, 
and that that ought to be the price. The 
final result was that 9c proved to be the 
ruling, but there is no doubt that more or 
less outside purchases were quoted by buy- 
ers on both sides. 

Transactions were as follows: 
ored, 7570 bxs at 9c, 4645 at 9%c; large 
white, 362 at 8%c, 450 at 91%4c; small white, 
583 at 9c, 525 at 9%c, 210 at 94%4c; small col- 
ored, 796 at 914c, 345 at 93%c. Total 15,486 bxs 
against 5781 last year, and 9256 the year 
before. It may be said that these figures 
do not indicate any shortage in the make, 
but the amount, over 9000 or 10,000 bxs, is 
undoubtedly made up of stock taken by the 
buyers in the country the latter part of last 
week. Sales of creamery butter were strong, 
50 pkgs sold at 18c, 130 do at 18%c, and 10 
cases 1 1b prints at 19c. 

At Little Falls, sales were 6040 bxs of 
which everything went at 9c, except 84 
large colored at 914c, 97 ditto at p t, and 125 
colored twins at 94%c. Sales of dairy butter 
were 18 tubs at 16@17c. 


OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


A Hop Growers’ Trust. 


Large col- 











[From the Sacramento’ Bee.] 

An interesting and valuable book on “The 
Hop,” with numerous half-tone and other 
illustrations, has appeared from the press 
of the Orange Judd company, New York 
and Chicago. The author is Herbert 
Myrick, editor of the American Agricultur- 
ist, who has written works upon tobacco 
culture and the sugar industry. In the 
preparation of the new volume he has been 
assisted by practical hop growers and spe- 
cialists in all that relates to the scientific 
culture of the vine. The result is a handy 
volume, full of historical, descriptive and 
practical information; a book that cannot 
fail to be useful as well as interesting to all 
concerned in the production, sale or use of 
hops. California is well represented in this 
volume. The author recommends growers 
to refrain from speculating, remarking that 
those who sell their crop within a few 
mouths of the harvesting, at prevailing 
prices, usually remain in the business and 
find it profitable, while those who hold their 
hops for higher prices commonly get dis- 
gusted and turn their attention to other 
things. 

It is neteworthy, as showing the tendency 
toward organization of growers in all lines 
of agricultural industry, that the author 
recommends the formation by the hop 
growers “in each state or section” of an 
exchange for the marketing of the crop. He 
points out that the hop is a commodity 
which can be readily sold by sample, and 
that, if the exchange properly classified 
and guaranteed the crop of its members, a 
great step in advance would be made. He 
favors sales on stated dates, either by auc- 
tion or otherwise, so as to bring together a 
large number of buyers and thus secure 
competition in bidding. This, he argues, 
would be much superior to the present hap- 
hazard method, “by which the average 
grower too often feels obliged to accept 
whatever offer is made by the buyer who 
happens to come along when the producer 
feels like selling.” 

California hop growers might well profit 
by this hint. Their industry could no doubt 
benefit by organization, so that all might 
secure better and more uniform returns 
than they now receive. There seems to be 
no reason why a hop growers’ organization 
should not give as good results as one of 
any other class of producers. Let the hop 
growers get together and talk it over. 


The Hop Crop and Market. 








At New York, there is not sufficient 
change in the condition of the growing crop 
to cause any stir in the market, and the 
general situation remains as for some weeks 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 





Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. Ata very small cost one can adver- 
tise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits 
and vegetables, belp or situations wanted. In fact, any- 
thing to sell or buy. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office, 

Copy must be recaived Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the follewing week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable asa large one. 

The rate for the “ farmers’ exchange” advertising is 
only five ceuts a word each insertion. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








SEEDS. 


GEED Wheat Circular. Comparing yields. 15 to 5O bushels; 
x em varieties. SMITH'S POTATO FARM, Manches- 
ter, N. ¥. 





1.25 Per Bush. 1200 Bush. 
K SHENK, Lancaster, Pa. 


R UDY Seed Wheat, Guaranteed 


v& Pure. JOHN HE 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


N AGIC_ Lanterns wanted and for sale or exchange 
pA MARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert 8t., Philadelphia, Ps. 


ENRY W. G Chickens, $5.00 ir, LOUISE 
WYNNE, Kedron, Ga. 7 niles 


A Successful Record 


Geo. C. Stone is the yoepetates of a large 
nursery at Dansville, N. Y., and writes us as 
follows :—“‘l have used nearly all of the lead- 
ing agricultural journals the past season and 
none of them has a better record for success- 
ful results than the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST. My advertisement, I believe, appeared 
under the head of Farmers’ Exchange column, 
and I wish to thank you for the very satis- 
factory treatment you have given me.” 














lacking in the market and prices, especial- 
ly for choice grades, are in the main nom- 
inal. The export business absorbs a few 
bales, but the bulk of the shipments are 
in fulfillment of previous orders. Reports 
are quite favorable from growing sections, 
and yards are generally receiving good 
care, 
CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 15@16 
prime, 13@14 
low to medium, 10@12 

N Y state crop of 1897, choice, 8@11 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 15@17 
prime, 13@14 
low to medium, 10@12 

Pacific coast crop of 1897, 6@10 

German crop of 1898, 7@55 


The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York com- 
pare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 

ending week Septl time 

Augl lastyr ‘98 Jastyr 

Domestic receipts, bales, 204 1,022 152,187 126,497 

Exports to Europe, 373 108,875 89,446 

Imports from Europe, -- 4 2,788 5,513 
Hop Notes. . 


WoRCcESTER, Otsego Co, N Y—The ’99 hop 
crop is lowly coming out of the burr. We 
see no reason for changing our earlier esti- 
mate as to the size of the crop which will 
be from 50 to 75 per cent of the ’98 crop. It 
is yet too soon to judge accurately of the 
quality but usually a light growth of vines 
means a fine flavored, large and high-col- 
ored shipper.—[E. S. 

COBLESKILL, Schoharie Co, N Y—Ship- 
ments from this point during the first week 
in Aug amounted to 154 bales. Shipments 
during July were 252 bales, compared with 
266 bales during the corresponding month 
last year. 

OREGON—The vines in Polk county are 
suffering from lice, but the hot weather 
seems to be thinning them out some- 
what. The country around Salem has es- 
caped the hop louse this season, and the 
vines there are generally clean. The gen- 
eral condition of the Oregon hop crop is 
very promising and the weather favorable. 
It is impossible to estimate the output, but 
from present appearances it will be largely 
in excess of last season. In many sections 
there has been little outbreak of vermin. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND+ 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 









































Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
1899 | 1898 | 1899} 1898 | 1899 } 1898 
Ghicago........- “eatg| 72 | “31e| 33% | oN, | aay 
New York ...... -74%Q} 77 364) .38 27 | 30% 
Boston ......... — _ 42 -42 31 = 
Toledo .......... .70 | .73%; 33 |} .34 19%} .2 
St Louis......... .68Y4| .72 3014] .32%] .21 S35, 
Minneapolis - 68 | 83 29 | Sly] 23 | .25 
London ........- S83%4) 91 4544) 45 _ _ 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
UE so ccs 69%, y 30% 19% 
REP 7144 28% 19% 
At Chicago, trade in wheat has been 


moderate, but not particularly heavy. There 
was considerable talk of crop damage in the 
northwest from hail storms and hot winds. 
Weather reports admit some damage in the 
Dakotas and American  Agriculturist’s 
monthly summary of conditions shows 
that the total output of wheat 
this year in the U Ss will be 
considerably less than last. In ad- 
dition to these factors there was some talk 
of famine in certain parts of India, which 
gave a better tone to Liverpool cables. All 
these influences tended to check the weak- 
ness which has prevailed for some time 
in the wheat pit. The Sept price was 
around 70c usually 4@%c below that fig- 
ure. Any attempt to bull the market was 
checked by the heavy receipts at primary 
points which were almost twice as large 
as during the same period last year. How- 
ever the tone of the market is strong and 
fairly encouraging. 

The trade in corn was fair and the market 
a strong one. Prices do not show much 
weakness and remain steady at 3014,.@305c p 
bu. This firmness was due largely to the 
continued report of possible dreuth and 
frost damage in the corn belt, and to 
American Agriculturist’s statement that this 
year’s yield, as far as can be determined at 
present, will probably not exceed 2,125,000,- 
000 bu. The arrivals are not excessive and 
the demand is good. Interest is chiefly in 
the speculative market, Sept being most in 
demand, Dec selling around 29c. Kansas 
suffers most from high temperatures. There 
is a good export demand. N E and the 
east generally want large quantities of 
corn, 

Trade in oats is small, but the speculative 
markets show a firm tone on moderate re- 
ceipts and fair shipments. A large short in- 
terest started buying but there was also a 
fair cash demand. Reports showed that the 
character of the crop is good, the grain 
generally being of high quality. Oats by 
sample were steady, No 2 white bringing 
22%4@23c p bu with old at several cents pre- 
mium. The steadiness in corn and wheat 
had its influence on the oat market, Sept 
selling for 19@195¢c, Dec ‘ec higher. 

There is nothing new in the barley mar- 
ket, only a few cars being on sale. A fair 
demand exists for common stock to be used 
for feeding purposes. This sold at 33@34c 
p bu; one or two lots a little better and fit 
for malting brought 36c. There is some in- 
quiry for new barley, with none offered as 
yet. 

Rye is firm, with fair demand, prices 
steady on the basis of 51%@53c p bu for 
No 2 in store. Receipts moderate, mostly 
new. 

The flaxseed market was strong, but trade 
small: ofverings were limited. September 
sold at ¥5%@96c p bu, with Dec nominally 
951ec. 

Grass seeds steady to a shade firmer. 
There were a few buying orders for timo- 
thy, Sept selling at $2 40 p ctl, Oct 245, new 
ciover seed 6 50@7 50, Hungarian 50@60c, 
German millet 75c@1, red top 1. 

At New York, the movement in wheat 


has been small with prices weak. Splen- 
did harvest conditions abroad, large re- 
ceipts at primary points produced a mar- 
ket unsatisfactory to sellers. Sept delivery 
sold around 75c, the greater part of the 
time being 74%c. Cash market fairly firm. 
Prices of flour unchanged, there being no 
special demand. Spring patents $3 80, city 
patent 4 30@4 55. The corn market was easy 
on heavy receipts and liberal rainfall in 
corn belt. The export demand is liberal. 
No 2 spot 37% to 38c, Sept 35% to 36%c. 

Oats rather dull with small demand for 
home and export trade. No 2 mixed 27 to 
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28%4c. Choice white clipped at the usual 
premium. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 




















Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1899} 1898; 1899} 1898) 1899} 1898 
Chicago, e 100 praca . | $5.90 90 $5.55 55 $4.90 90) $4.1 10 $5.20 20 $4.75 75 
New York. “see 5.70} 5.55} 4.80) 4.30) 5.00) 5.00 
PI ctcice 5.70} 5.30) 5.00) 4.20) 5.35) 4.75 
Kansas City .... 5.65) 5.30) 4.55) 3.95) 4.85) 4.7. 
Pittsburg ....... 5.65| 5.00) 5.00| 4.20! 4.90] 4.60 








At Chicago, the cattle market was steady 
for the best grades of native beef steers, 
while other grades were weak and lower. 
Receipts were heavy and buyers were in- 
clined to favor light weight cattle, pre- 
ferring 1200-lb steers. The supply of good 
stock was about equal to the demand.» 
Quotations are about the same as last 
week, $5 90 being paid for the best, while 
the bulk of offerings sold at 5 50@5 85, 
steers averaging from 720 to 1600 lbs selling 
at 4 50@5 85. Cows were fairly active at 
2 35@4 75, poor grades a drug on the mar- 
ket. Bologna bulls ruled weak at 3@3 40, 
with fat bulls steady at 4@4 50. 

Stockers and feeders in light demand, 
sales ranging at $3 50@4 50, with a few 
prime lots as high as 4 95. The receipts of 
calves were light, quotations varying from 
5 25@6 75, wth a few choice lots bringing 7c. 
Fancy beef steers. $5 COG@5 90 pe Sp bulls, a 450 
Cees ate. 10 te Canne it 


5 00@5 45 Sh vy, 
Com + fair. 1150 to 1400 Stoekers. 450 to 850 Ibs, 4 00@ Bt 7) 
440@465 Calves. 300 lbs up, 3 00@ 525 


ch to fey cows and Calves. veal. 5 25@ 7 00 
heifers, 450@525 Milch cows, each, 25 00@48 00 
Fair to good cows, 3 25@4 25 


Ireceipts of hogs of best quality were 
light, consequently prices were strong. 
Other kinds were barely steady and finally 
weak on all lots. The best grades of heavy 
hogs sold around $4 55, with best grades of 
assorted light bringing 4 90, the demand 
for this latter class being strong. Mixed 
and butchers’ stuff scarce and prices con- 
sequently steady and higher than last 
week. The bulk of this stock sold at 4 35@ 
445. Pigs and rough stock moderately 
firm at 2 25@4 50. 

Good sheep and lambs were not plentiful, 
but in spite of this moderate supply an 
overabundance of medium and poor stuff 
caused a dull market with lower prices. 
The bulk of the offerings were nativ2= 
lambs, largely ewes, which sold at $4@4 50. 
A few choice lots of lambs brought 6 85, 
while the greater part of the offerings sold 
arourd 6c. Prime wethers brought 5 15 
with 5c a ruling quotation. 

At Pittsburg, receipts of cattle Monday 
of this week amounted to 130 cars. The de- 
mand was good and prices remained steady 
for the best offerings, but were weaker and 
lower for common stuff. 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 40@5 65 Poor to good fat bulls, $3 00@4 25 
Good, 1200 to 1500 Ibs, 5 OO@5 30 Poor to good fat cows, 225@4 10 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 4 aoe 85 Heifers. 700 to 1100 lbs, 4 00@4 90 
seamnee, torte HS nS 30. Bologna cows,phd, 8(0@1500 
Rough, half-fat. 50 5 oe Come epetngers, 30 Oss © 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 50 Veal calves, 00@6 10 

The hog market was active on shi 
the supply amounting to 25 double deck cars. 
Mediums and yorkers 5c, pigs $4 80@4 95, 
heavy hogs 4 80@4 90. Sheep firm and in 
good demand, the receipts on Monday 
amounting to 15 double deck cars. Good 
mutton sheep sold from 4 50@4 90 and were 
in demand at those figures, lambs 4 to 6 25. 
Calves steady at 5 to 7 25 for good to prime. 

At Buffalo, the cattle market was steady 
to strong Monday of the present week, with 
receipts for that day amounting to 150 cars. 
Good shipping steers brought $4 50@5 70, 
with fancy at a slight premium, stockers 
and feeders 3 75@4 50. The hog market 
was steady and active for most grades. 
Monday’s receipts were 70 double-deck cars. 
Yorkers 4 90 to 5, mediums and _  heavies 
4 90, pigs 4 85@4 95. Sheep were in demand, 
with the receipts 30 double-deck cars. 
Good tc prime muttons 4 75@5, yearlings 
5 25, lambs 5 50 to 6 50, calves 6 to 6 25. 

At New York the best grades of export 
steers are steady to firm, but common grass 
cattle are weak and lower. Best native 
beeves $5 70, medium 4 50 to 5 55, bulls 2 70 
to 3 25, cows 2 to 4 50. Veal calves in mod- 
erate supply and firm, selling at 4 50 to 6 75 
for,fair to prime. Receipts of hogs small, 
prices firm at 4 65 to 4 80. Sheep in fair 
demand and steady. Common to good 3 25 
to 475 with a few fancy lots bringing 




















around &e. Ordinary to choice lambs 5 25 
to 7 10, dressed lambs 7 to Ilc. 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, liberal receipts are the rule 
with the demand rather feeble for common 
and mixed grades and prices only steady. 
Market strong for good to choice horses, 
The eastern demand was fair and there was 
considerable inquiry for chunks, drivers and 
draft horses for export. But few first- class 
horses were offered. Quotations follow: 


Express and heavy draft, ee 
1150 to 1400-1b chunks, 50@ 90 

Carriage teams, 190 @625 
Drivers, 60@600 
Saddle horses, 65@190 
General purpose, 30@60 
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The Butter Market. 

The export business forms the principal 
outlet at the seaboard points, otherwise the 
market is very quiet and without important 
change. At such interior points as Chi- 
cago, buying for storage is still active and 
the situation appears quite healthy. Re- 
ceipts are fairly liberal at nearly all mar- 
kets, quality generally good and prices well 
sustained, 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
firm. Good to ch cmy tubs 17@18c p lb, 
prints 18@19c, dairy 16@l7c.—At Buffalo, 
steady. Western extra cmy 18%%c, firsts 
174%c, N Y and Pa 18c, dairy l7c, imt cmy 
13@15¢c.—At Rochester, extra Elgin cmy 20c, 
fine 19c, N Y cmy 18@19c, dairy 17%@18c. 

At New York, the firm tone still prevails 
for good sorts, but under grades are slow. 
Western extra cmy 18c p lb, firsts 17@17%%c, 
seconds 16@16\4c, thirds 15@15%4c, N Y ex- 
tra cmy 17%@18c, firsts 17@17%c, N Y fey 
dairy 16%@17c, firsts 154%@l16c, Welsh tubs, 
fey 1614c, firsts 154%@l6c, seconds 144%@l5c, 
imt cmy 14%@15'4c, western dairy 144%2@1l5c, 
western factory 14@14%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, no 
change to note, prices firm. Elgin or 
other western separator cmy, extra 18%@ 


19c p lb, firsts 174%4@18c, seconds 16@17c, imt 
emy 13@16c, ladles 13@14%c 
Maryland-—-At Baltimore, firmer under 


good demand. Extra separator cmy 19@ 
20c p Ib, firsts 18@19c, gathered cream 18 


@19c, firsts 16@17c, imt cmy 15@17c, ladles 
13@15c. 
Ohio—At Columbus, active under good 


supply and demand. Ch cmy tubs 18c p Jb, 
prints 19c, dairy 12@14c.—At Cincinnati, in 
light demand. Fey Elgin cmy 18%@19%c 
Ohio cmy, fcy separator i16c; gathered 
cream 14@l5c, dairy 12c. 

At Boston, somewhat unsettled owing to 
irregular quality, but firm and higher for 
choice. Vt and N H extra cmy, asst sizes 
18% @19c p lb; northern N Y 184%4@19c, west- 
ern 184%@18'2c, northern cmy firsts 174%@ 
18c, eastern 16@18c, western 17%@18c, sec- 
onds 15@l6c, Vt dairy extra l7c, N Y 16@ 
17c, firsts 15c, seconds 14c, western dairy 13 
@15c, imt cmy 14%@l5c, ladles 13%@l1l4c. 

The Cheese Market. 


New York State—At Albany, quiet at 
firm prices. Full cream cheddars 8@9c p 
lb, flats 8@814c, skims 3@6c, imt Swiss 13c. 
—At Buffalo, fcy full cream 9@9%c, dairy 
74%4@8c, skims 2@3c.—At Rochester, full 
cream, large 10@10%c, twins 10@10%4c 

At New York, market dull and unsettled. 
N Y full cream, ch large white 9%c p Ib, 
good to prime 9@9%c, ch large.colored 9c, 
good to prime 9@9%c, common to fair 74@ 
8%c, ch small colored 9144c, white 9%c, good 
to prime 914@9i4c, common to fair 74@8%c, 
light skims 7@7'4c, part skims 64%4@6%¢, full 
skims 3c. 

At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 14 lots, 
1000 bxs, offered on this board Aug 5, 21 
factories not registering. Bid 95¢c, no sales. 
Later on street all sold, bulk going at 9%c 
and about 100 bxs at 9%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, mar- 
ket firm under light offerings. N Y full 
cream, fcy small 94%.@9%c p Ib, fair to ch 
$4 @9%4c, Ohio flats 8@8%c, part skims 7@8c, 
Swiss 10@11c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market firm. 
N Y full cream, large size 10@10%c p Ib, 
flats 1014%4c, small size 104%.@105c, Ohio pic- 
nics 94@9éc. 

Ohio—At Columbus, supplies ample. N Y 
full cream cheddars lic p Ib, Ohio flats 10c, 
limburger 131%4c, imt Swiss 15%c.—At Cin- 

















cinnati, prides weij sustained. Good to 
prime Ohio flat 8%c, family favorite 9c, 
twins 94%c, Young America 10%c. 

At Boston, firmer but irregular in qual- 
ity and prices. N Y small extra 9%@9%c 
p Ib, firsts 8@9c, seconds 6@7c, Vt small 
extra 9%c, firsts 8@9c, seconds 6@7c, sage 
9@10c, western twins, extra 9%c, fair to 
good 744@8'%c, Ohio flats 8144@9c. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SH}#*PING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, fresh eggs 18c 
p dz, cold storage 13@l4c, chickens 14@ 
15c p Ib I w, 16@17c d w, broilers 20@22c 
d w, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 12@14c d w, ducks 
8@9c 1 w, 9@10c d w, geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c 
dw. Potatoes $2 25@2 50 p bbl, onions 90c 
@1 p bu, cabbage 2 50@2 75 p bbl, beets 65@ 
75e p 100 bchs, celery 1 40@1 50, early ap- 
ples 75c@1 25 p bbl, blackberries 6@7c p 
qt, muskmelons 4@5 p 100, watermelons 10 
@17 p 100. Corn 39@4lic p bu, oats 34@36c, 
bran 14@15 p ton, cottonseed meal 21 50, 
middlings 14@17, loose hay 10@13 50, baled 
12@13, clover 7@10, oat straw 4 50@5 50, rye 
7@9. 

At Buffalo, southern potatoes 75c@$1 25 p 
bbl, onions 1 75@2, green onions 5@8c p dz 
behs, green beans 25@30c p bu, wax 30@ 
b0c, cabbage 2@2 50 p bbl, beets 
5@8e p dz bchs, carrots 6@8c, lettuce 6@ 
10c, radishes 5@1l5c, cucumbers 6@10c p dz, 
peas 25@50c p 14%4-bu bag, marrow squash 
1@1 50 p bbl-cra, tomatoes 35@50c p %4-bu 
bx, huckleberries 9@10c p qt, blackberries 
6@&ec, red raspberries 8@9c, gooseberries 4@ 
Be, apples 1@2 25 p bbl, pears 2@2 50, water- 
meions* 12@16 p 100, muskmelons 25@50c p 
bskt. Fresh eggs 14@1414c p dz, turkeys 
9@lic p lb 1 w, 11@12c d w, fowls 9@9%%c 1 
w, 10c d w, ducks 9@10c d w, 50@75c p pr 
1 w. Ch timothy hay 12 50@14 50 p ton, 
straw, wheat 6 50@7 50, rye 8 50@10. 


At Rochester, dressed chickens 12@13c 
p Ib, ducks 10c 1 w, 18c d w, fowls 9c 1 w, 


12c d w, turkeys 12c 1 w, 13@15c d w, geese 
12c d w, fresh eggs 16c p dz. Apples 50c@ 


$1 p bu, beets 20c p dz bchs, cabbage 5c p 
head, cucumbers 30c p dz, green corn 9c p 
dz, green peas 1 p bu, lettuce 18@20c p dz, 
onions 1 50 p bu, radishes 15@18c p dz bchs, 


potatoes 2 25@2 50 p bbl, watermelons 15@ 


20c ea. Bran 14@15 p ton, middlings 15@ 

16, cornmeal 16@17. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 

fresh eggs 13%@l4c p dz, live fowls 11%c 


p lb, chickens 11@14c, ducks 9c, dressed 
fowls 11@1114c, broilers 16@18c. New ap- 
ples $1@1 50 p bbl, watermelons 10@13 p 100, 
cantaloupes 25@50c p bskt, peaches 75c@1 50 
p bskt, pears 50@75c p bskt, N J potatoes 
30@35c p %-bu bskt, sweets 2 50@3 50 p 
bbl, onions 2@2 50 p bbl. Ch baled timothy 
hay 16@17 p ton, No 1 16, mixed 12@14 50, 
new hay 14@15, straight rye straw 9@9 50, 
tangled 8@8 50, wheat and oat 7@8. — 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, new 
potatoes $125@175 p bbl, onions 60 
@70 p bskt, string beans 50@65c p 
bu, cabbage -$150@2 50 p 100, cucum- 


bers 10@12%c p bskt, sweet corn 4@8c p dz, 
huckleberries 6144@7%4c p qt, watermelons 
8@12 p 100, peaches 1@1 50 p bskt, apples 
75c@1 50 p bbl. No 1 timothy hay 15@15 50 
p ton, clover mixed 13@13 50, straight rye 
straw 8 50@9, tangled 7@7 50, bran 13 50@ 
1450. Fresh eggs 11%@12c p dz, spring 
chickens 11@12c p lb, fowls 10@10%4c, ducks 
8@9c. 

OHIO—At Columbus, potaioes 33@36e p 
bu,onions 50@55c,apples 30@50c, muskmelons 
$1@1 50 p cra, watermelons 8@1i2 p_ 100, 
reaches 1 25@2 p bu. Fresh eggs 10c p dz, 
chickens 7c p Ib 1 w, 8%c d w, roosters 4c 
1 w, broilers 10c d@ w, turkeys 8c 1 w, 9c 4 
w, ducks 6c 1 w, 7e d w. Braln 14 p ton, 
shorts 13, middlings 16, screenings 13, baled 
timothy hay 9 50@10 50 p ton, clover 9@ 
9 50, oat straw 3 50@4, rye 4@4 50. Good 
to best steers 4 75@5 p 100 lbs, mixed 4 30@ 
4 40, veal calves 5 “50@5 60, heavy hogs 4 60 
@4 65, sheep 3 50@4, yearlings 4@4 60, milch 
cows 25@40 ea, hides 7@8c p Ib. 


At Cincinnati, potatoes $1@1 25 p_ bbl, 
cabbage 75@90c, onions 1 75@2 p bbl, cucum- 
bers 15@20c p dz, egg plant T5c, water- 
melons 90@125 p carload, cantaloupes 1@2 
P bbl, Bartlett pears 2 50. Ch timothy hay 


9 50@10 p ton, No 1 9@9 50, clover 7 50@8, 
Oat straw 5, 


rye 5 50@6, bran 12 50@13, 
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middlings 13 50@14. Fresh eggs 9c p dz, 
spring chickens 9c~p lb, hens 8c, roosters 
4c, turkeys 6c, ducks 6@6c. Choice to ex- 
tra shipping steers 5 25@5 40 p 100 lbs, veal 
— 7@7 25, hogs 4 40@4 50, sheep 4 10@ 


GENERAL [lARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. Frem these, country con- 
Signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers - consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 


At New York, market easy, top quota- 
tions obtained only for very choice grades. 
Ch marrow $1 45@1 4714 p bu, poor to good 
1 20@1 40, ch medium 1 32%, poor to good 
1 15@1 30, ch pea 1 32%, poor to good 115 
@1 30, red kidney, ch 1 67%, poor to good 
1 40@1 65, white kidney, ch 1 90@1 95, poor 
to good 1 40@1 85, yellow eyes 1 35@1 40, 
black turtle soup 1 70, Cal limas 2 80, green 
peas 1 10@1 15. 


Dressed Meats. 

At New York, receipts light and prices 
firm. Prime veals 9@91éc p lb, fair to good 
74%4@8i%4c, common 6@7c, buttermilk calves 
6@7c, grassers 5@6c, light pork 64@7c, me- 
dium 54@6c, heavy 4@5c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, generally steady under 
good demand. Fey nearby, selected white 
18c p dz, mixed 1644@l7c, N Y and Pa, av 
best, loss off 15@16c, western extras, at 
mark 15@15%c, seconds to firsts 14@15c, 
western under grades $2 40@3 15 p 30-dz 
case, Ky fresh 2 70@3, dirties and checks 
1 80@3. 

At Bostan, without material change, fair- 
ly active. Nearby and Cape fcy 21@22c p 
dz, ch eastern 16@17c, fair to good 14@1l5c, 
Vt and N H 16@17c, western selected 14%c, 
fair to good 13@14c, dirties and checks $2@ 
2 85 p 30-dz case, 


Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, receipts of apples liberal, 
berries selling well, melons plentiful. Ny- 
ack Pippins $1 + 50 p bbl, Codling 
1 50@1 75, Duchess 50@1 75, Red As- 
trachan 1@1 50, Fla coma’ 2@4 p bbl, Kief- 
fer 1 50@2, Clapp’s Favorite 3 25@3 50, Bart- 
lett 3@4, N J peaches 50c@1 25 p bskt, plums 
50c@1 p carrier, grapes 75c@1 50 p carrier, 
currants 7@8c p qt, red raspberries 6@8c p 
pt, huckleberries 6@9c p qt, blackberries 7@ 
10c, green gooseberries 5@7c, muskmelons 
30@35c p bu-bskt, 50c@1 p bbl, watermelons 
11@12 p 100, 65@100 p carload. 
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Ground Feeds. 

At New York, quiet and steady. Coarse 
corn meal 73@78c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal $1 
and 1 05, grits 9744c@1 02%, middlings 16@ 
19 p ton, winter bran 16@17 50, spring 15@ 
15 50, linseed oil meal 24, rye feed 80@85c p 
100 ibs, screenings 55@70¢, prime cottonseed 
meal 22 85 p ton, 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, firm for good grades, others 
slow. Prime new timothy hay 85@90c p 106 
Ibs, No 1 80@85c, No 2 674%@75c, No 3 50@60c, 
clover mixed 50@60c, clover 40@45c, salt hay 
35@40c, no grade $5@-400, rye straw 40@50c. 

Potatoes. 

At New_York, a rather slow movement, 
demand being only moderate. L I fcy $2 
p bbl, common to prime 1 25@1 75, N J fey 
1 75, av lots 1 25@1 60, southern good to ch 
1 25@1 50, common to fair 1@1 25, sweets 


2@3 50 p bbl. 
Poultry. 

At New York, fancy lots well taken, oth- 
ers slow. Fresh killed iced turkeys 10%e 
p lb, Phila broilers, large 18c, mixed 14@ 
16c, western, dry-picked 14c, scalded 13c, 
fowls, N Y and Pa 11@il%c, western lic, 
roosters 7c, ducks 12%@13c, geese 16@17c, 
squabs $1 75@2 25 p dz. Live spring chick- 
ens 114%2,@1l4c, fowls llc, roosters 7c, turkeys 
9c, ducks 50@75c p pr, geese 90c@$1 25, 
pigeons 20@25c. 

At Boston, a full supply offering, demand 
only moderate. Northern and eastern fresh- 
killed fowls ch 12%c p lb, common to good 
10@12c, broilers 15@18c, spring ducks 14@16éc. 
Western iced turkeys 10@llc, broilers, ch 
large 14@15c, small 12@13c, fowls 11%%c, roos- 
ters 74%4c. Live fowls lic, roosters 6@7c, 
chickens 12@14c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, supplies ample and of gener- 
ally good quality, demand fairly active. Beets 
$1@1 25 p 100 bchs, carrots 1, caulifiowers 3, 
@3 50 p bbl, cucumbers 50@75c p bbl, cu- 
cumber pickles 1 25@1 75 p 100, cabbages 2 
@4 p 100, egg plants 1@1 50 p bbl, green 
corn 50c@1 25 p 100, peas 1@1 50 p 1% bu 
bag, peppers 25c p bu-bx, yellow squash 40@ 
60c p bbl, marrow 25@50c, string beans 75c@ 
1 p bskt, turnips 50@75c p bbl, tomatoes 30@ 
75c p bu-bx, onions, Orange Co red 1 75@2 p 
bbl, N J 1 75@2, Ky 2@2 25, 

Wool. 


At Boston, rather lighter trade, but 
firm, Ohio and Pa XX and above 31@32c 
Pp lb, X 27@28c, No 1 33@34c, No 2 31@32c, 
Mich X and above 24@25c, No 1 31@32c, No 2 
29c, fine unwashed 19@20c, Mich delaine 29c, 
Ky, Ind and Mo combing and clothing, 
36 blood 238@24c, %4 blood 22@23c, Texas fine, 
scoured basis 48@53c, northern free, spring 
46@48c, territory fine 51@53c, medium 42@ 
46c, Australian combing 75@82c, Cape cloth- 
ing 60@62c, combing 65@67c, 
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Great Britain’s Claims. 





The main source of irritation between the 
U S and Canada for some time past has 
been the location of the boundary between 
Alaska and the British territories. The 
British claims in brief are: 

First. That the “pass called the Portland 
channel” did not mean what is now called 
Portland canal, but what is now known 
as Behm canal, which they claim was for- 
merly called Portland channel. 

Second. That though the Russians ran 
the line a uniform ten marine leagues from 
the coast as though there were no distinct 
range of mountains parallel to the coast, 
there is, as a fact, a range of mountains 
parallel to the coast, the crest of which 
should have been followed. 

Third, That in case there were no range 
. of mountains the ten marine leagues should 
have been measured, not from the line of 
salt water, but from the outer coast-line 
of the islands or from the ocean, that being 
meant as the coast. 

Fourth. That even if there were no dis- 
tinct range of mountains and the line was 
accepted as ten marine leagues from the 
coast, it should be ten leagues from a mean- 
dered coast line and should cut across the 
mouths of the narrow channels and inlets 
with which the coast of Alaska is indented, 
leaving the harbors at the head of these in- 
lets in the possession of Great Britain. 

The U S denies all these claims and in- 
sists on the boundary as originally under- 
stood, running ten marine leagues from 
the coast. The refusal of our commissioner 
to make any concessions along this line has 
stopped all negotiations. Pacific coast news- 
papers urge arbitration. 





The Philippine War. 


A somewhat discouraging view of condi- 
tions in Luzon is given by returned army 
officers. It is said that the rebellion is still 
in full vigor and the native army in good 
fighting condition and rapidly learning 
American tactics and the use of modern 
weapons. 

The tropical climate is wearing upon our 
men, who suffer especially with malaria 
and other tropical ailments. After six or 
eight months of campaigning they begin to 
lose energy and are ready to be sent home. 
These army critics assert that 100,000 men 
should be in the islands ready to begin the 
dry season campaign. According to the 
latest rumored plans of the war depart- 
ment the force under Gen Otis will be in- 
creased to 40,000 as soon as possible. 

Even with Luzon conquered it is sus- 
pected that the remaining islands may not 
prove the easy acquisition at first expected. 
On the island Cebu some quite serious fight- 
ing has lately occurred, and some of the 
influential natives appear on the side of 
the rebels. 








A Great Canal. 


The deep waterway commission is con- 
sidering the final surveys made for the con- 
templated water route from the great lakes 
to the Atlantic at a cost of at least $200,- 





000,000. The route to be followed will be 
through the Sault Ste Marie canal to Lake 
Huron, through the river to Lake 
Erie, then by ship canal around 
Niagara Falls to Lake Ontario. From 
that point two canal routes are sug- 


gested, both using the Hudson river. One 
is known as the Oswego-Mohawk route and 
the other as the Champlain-St Lawrence 
route. The Oswego-Mohawk route is to 
start at Oswego and proceed along the Mo- 
hawk valley, taking in such cities as Syra- 
cuse, Rome and Utica, going thence to 
Troy, where it will connect with the Hud- 
son, necessitating a deepening of the Hud- 
son, This route will practically obliterate 
the Erie canal, though it will take up some 
of its waterways. Another route proposed 
is by way of St Lawrence river, through the 
Richelieu river and Lake Champlain, by 
canal to Troy on the Hudson. 
I 

Yellow Fever has gained something of a 
foothold in the coast region of the mid- 
dle south. Vessels sailing for Philadelphia 
from Norfolk, Richmond and Hampton 
Roads are quarantined at the mouth of the 
Delaware. Most of the cases are at the 
soldiers’ home at Hampton, Va. At Santi- 
ago in Cuba, many of the American resi- 
dents have taken the fever, most of the 
natives being immune from having already 





had the disease. The health of the soldiers 
there is in such danger that Gen Miles rec- 
ommends their removal north. Cuba has 
always been a source of infection to the 
U §S, but it is hoped that the modern sani- 
tary methods recently introduced will end 
in practically stamping out the disease. 





Work of Tornadoes—Damages caused by 
the tornado at Elizabeth, N J, are placed at 
$250,000. A terrific storm ravaged the gulf 
coast of Florida, washing out railroads, 
bridges and telegraph lines, injuring build- 
ings and causing great damage to crops. 
There was considerable loss of life reported. 


Here and There—The state department 
refuses to give out the details of the new 
commercial treaty with France until the 
arrangement has been ratified by the sen- 
ate.——Three claims for damages of Ameri- 
can citizens against the republic of Hayti 
will be submitted in arbitration before 
Judge Day, ex-secretary of state. A mem- 
ber of the U §S canal commission, Lieut- 
Col O. H. Ernst, has gone to Paris to study 
the Panama canal project.——Cases of lock- 
jaw, the result of July 4 accidents, are 
still appearing. It is thought that the ex- 
plosives may sometimes contain the bacillus 
which causes the disease.——A new feud 
has broken out in Kentucky, in Letcher 
Co, between the Wrights and Holbrooks on 
one side and the Reynolds and Bentleys on 
the other.——The employees of five big an- 
thracite coal collieries in Pennsylvania have 
gone on strike, and 2500 men are ille.——In 
northeastern Colorado, there is a little war 
between the sheep and cattle men, owing 
to rivalry over grazing grounds. Many sheep 
and cattle and some of the herdsmen have 
been shot.—tThere is a prospect of an ex- 
tended strike among employees of the Con- 
solidated railroad of New England. 

The czar expresses himself as satisfied 
with the work of the peace conference. ‘‘It 
is now an established fact,” says the of- 
ficial communication, ‘“‘that mediation which 
hitherto depended on the good will of the 
states interested can henceforward be of- 
fered by a third power on its own initi- 
ative.” 

Gen Russell A. Alger, the retiring secre- 
tary of war, received an ovation from the 
people of his own city and state on his 
return to Detroit. 

The central anti-imperialist league has 
been organized in Chicago, to co-operate 
with other like bodies in arousing opposi- 
tion to the policy of expansion. The presi- 
dent is J. Sterling Morton; vice-presidents, 
A. C. McClurg, Herman E. Von Holst, Rich- 
ard T. Crane, Bishop John Lancaster 
Spaulding, Graham Taylor, Bishop Boyd 
Vincent and Judge Rufus B. Smith; secre- 
tary, Howard Leslie Smith. 

Gen Funston declares his intention of re- 
maining in the army until the war is over, 
not mustering out with his regiment. 





Indian Fighting of the old-fashioned 
sort is going on in the Yaqui river coun- 
try, Mexico, where miners have entered the 
territory, especially set aside for the In- 
dians, this exciting them to open war. Many 
Americans and Mexicans have been killed, 
but at last accounts the Mexican troops 
were slowly driving the Indians back into 
the hill country. 





Astor’s Antics—Americans and English 
alike have been considerably amused at the 
antics of William Waldorf Astor, the New 
York millionaire, who, after saying many 
unpleasant things about the country of his 
birth, went to London and bought the Pall 
Mali Gazette, which he has conducted on a 
peculiar plan. He has been trying to trace 
his genealogy back to the princely Astorga 
family of Spain, but merciless critics have 
pointed out his error and have assigned his 
origin to a German peasant family. His 
latest freak was to become a naturalized 
British citizen. 





Cures Tuberculosis—A new remedy for 


tuberculosis has been reported to the de- 
partment of state, It consist of the daily 
injection into the bronchial tubes of es- 
sence of eucalyptus, thyme and cinna- 
mon held in solution by olive oil. The 
French discoverers report great success 
with this method. 





Foreign—Many prominent witnesses have 


been summoned preparatory to the trial 
of Dreyfus.—The Spanish generals who 
surrendered Santiago, Cuba, to the Anteri- 
cans are being court martialed at Madrid. 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 





The reason given for the surrender is that 


there were no provisions.——The British 
cup challenger yacht Shamrock has started 
for New York.——The Canadian house of 


commons temporarily adjourned on account 
of the death of the speaker, Sir James Ed- 
gar. This is the first time in the history 
of Canada when the speaker has died dur- 
ing the session. The speakership is sched- 
uled for Deputy Speaker Brodeau. 





Party Conventions—The Iowa _ republi- 
cans, who renominated Gov Shaw, declared 
for the gold standard, calling for such ac- 
tion of congress as will make it permanent, 
indorsed the administration of President 
McKinley in peace and war, and favored 
“the restraint or abolition of trusts that 
prove hurtful to the people.” 

The platform of the Maryland democrats 
insists upon the freedom of the press at all 
times, in war as in peace, declares against a 
large standing army in time of peace, 
and attacks the policy of fostering trusts. 
No reference is made to the Chicago plat- 
form, nor to the free silver issue. The nom- 
inee for governor, John Walter Smith, is a 
banker and is said to be a gold man. 





Cement Works Burned—In a fire at Glen 
Falls, N Y, the Portland cement works of 
that city valued at $250,000 were totally de- 
stroyed. The works were started about 
five years ago and an addition has just 
been completed. The stockholders are 
mostly citizens of Glen Falls and the con- 
cern was in a prosperous condition. The loss 
is a serious one to the city. Insurance $194,- 
ooo. 





Old Age Pensions—After several years’ 
consideration, the Pennsylvania railroad 
has decided to create a pension and super- 
annuated fund for the benefit of its em- 
ployees. Seventy years of age has been fixed 
upon as the age for compulsory retirement, 
and employees who have been in the service 
for thirty years, but have not attained that 
age, will be entitled to the benefits of the 
fund. The pension allowance will be based 
upon the length of service and the average 
wages received by the employee. 





Casualties—In a trolley accident at 
Bridgeport, Ct, Aug 6, 36 people were killed 
and a large number injured. Only two per- 
sons in the smash-up are known to have 
escaped unhurt.——A crowd of excursion- 
ists visiting the warships at Bar Harbor, 
Me, were thrown into the water and 17 
drowned. Three died shortly afterward 
from injuries. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Nez Perces Lands—Only 100 miles 
southeast of the fertile grain fields of 
eastern Washington, between the Clear- 
water and Salmon _ frivers, lies what 
was long known as the Nez Perces 
Indian country, only recently thrown 
open to settlement and mining. Since 
the early sixties when $38,000,000 was 
washed out of the rich placers of the Clear- 
water and Salmon rivers it Has been a tra- 
dition among miners that some day great 
gold discoveries would be made in the Nez 
Perces country. The enormous cost of 
transportation, remoteness from civiliza- 
tion and consequent impossibility of carry- 
ing on large mining operations left the rich 
quartz ledges—the mother lodes of the 
placers—untouched. Almost simultaneously 
with the completion of the Northern Pa- 
cific’s Lewiston extension from Spokane 





came the announcement of the _ dis- 
covery in the Buffalo Hump range of 
immense ledges of gold bearing quartz 
which, cropping out above the_ sur- 
face, and twenty feet or more in 
width, extend in different directions for 


many miles. The rapid extension of the 
Clearwater line of the Northern Pacific, 
now building along that river from Lewis- 
ton, will soon throw this heretofore almost 
inaccessible country open to capital, and 
modern machinery with American grit will 
do the rest. For fuller information and a 
new map of this region send a two-cent 
stamp to Charles S. Fee, St Paul, Minn, or 
address any general or district passenger 
agent of the Northern Pacific railway. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. 















Before Betrothal. 


By Lillie B. Chace Wyman. 





ARGARET OSBORNE, 
having established 
herself in the old 
farmhouse which had 
been the home of her 
dead mother’s child- 
hood, thus began her 
summer journal: June 
1, 1894. Here we are, 
Cousin Minnie, my lit- 
tle nephew Bertie and I, and here I shall 
stay till Dan comes home. Then I must say 
whether or not I will marry him in Sep- 
tember. If I marry him I must go to Ore- 
gon to live. I like the west, but I sympa- 
thize with John Leonard, who has gone nc 
further than Chicago, and who neverthe- 
less says that whenever he comes east, as 
soon as he enters New England he mur- 
murs, “Now I am in God’s country.” Dan 
says I am very narrow-minded and pro- 
vincial about New England. ‘‘Where thou 
goest I will go. Thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God.” Oh, dear, 
that’s the proper feminine spirit, I sup- 
pose. Yes, but Ruth said those words to 
a2 woman, not to a man. Think of telling 
most men in these money-worshiping days 
that their god should be mine! However, 
Dan believes in some other god _ than 
money. That’s why dad doesn’t believe in 
him. It really is the reason, though dear 
old dad doesn’t know it. O, Dan is—Dan! 
June 2. I am glad there are no men here, 
no men to flirt with, I mean,—just robins 
and orioles and such things. I will be a 
girl, a girl on the robin and oriole plane, 
and I will play all the time with Bertie 
during these last weeks. June 3. I am 
sure the earth feels as much alive to-day 
as any poor human among us. Morning is 
everywhere, and I am a part of the earth, 
“and like it am conscious of the morning in 
my veins. Seven pm. It is very different 
in the evening. The trees have not grown 
where they stand. Some artist’s ghost has 
drawn them with unearthly pencils on the 














canvas of the lower heaven. June 4. Last 
evening I took a lesson in milking. I did 
not succeed very well. The man said, ‘‘Let 


me see how I should do if my hand was 
as small as yours.” 

June 5. I am positively afraid I am—oh, 
can I write it?—I am afraid I am in love! 
The robins can’t sing down something that 
calls in my heart. I wake in the night 
with his name on my lips. It isn’t such a 
fine name, either, that I need make an 
idict of myself saying it over to the stars. 
Dan—Dan! I’m not entirely daft, however. 
I can think of other things—once in a 
while. We are up on the top of the hill be- 
hind the house. There is a little pond up 
here playing neighbor to the sky. Minnie 
and Bertie are throwing sticks into the 
water for Gyp to swim after, and then 
jumping wildly to avoid being splashed 
when he shakes himself after his plunge. 
A light breeze blows, but ali the big trees 
stand still, so still that some very small 
birches beside the pond look ridiculous, 
they tremble and quiver so nervously. The 
earth shines the sunlight. 

June 6: A letter from Dan. He is very 
happy over the prospects of his school in 
Oregon, and is full of ideas about the other 
work he has begun there, a work half mis- 
sionary, half educational. Well, one thing 
is certain, if I should not marry him, I 
should just have to go into a college settle- 
ment here in the east, to atone for refus- 
ing such an excellent chance to make my- 
self useful in my day and generation. I 
honestly believe that the domestic life is 
the best and ought to be the principal life 
for women, but I never could be contented 
in it, if the man for whose sake I led it 
wasn’t doing something for seme larger 
purpose than our individual welfare. That’s 
Dan; I fairly blush to think how I’ve trap- 
ped myself into a confession. But poor dad! 
I feel as if I were in the current of a 
great river that was sweeping me away 
from all the dear, familiar, home fields 
that I know,—and there are rapids beyond, 
over which I shall be whirled. -And, O, 
how sweet are the receding pastures on the 
river’s bank! I must go out in the orchard 
and see the robins. They are New Eng- 
land robins,—bless them, I'll get Bertie; A 
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child is the best thing on earth except—no, 
I will not write it. Perhaps a mother would 
have been better, but I did not know my 
own mother, and dad, well dad is a won- 
derful sort of man to be sure, But I might 
just as well have had some other father, 
for all the comprehension he has of-what 
I care most about. I remember how he 
looked when Dan said once, ‘‘The business 
of this age is either to destroy corpora- 
tions or put a soul into them.” But Dan 
was right and dad was wrong. Soulless 
things must get out of the way of the 
human soul, I remember when Dan came 
to deliver a course of lectures on political 
economy, and my father scented socialism 
or free trade or something in the first lec- 
ture and would never go again to hear him. 
Dan declares he is not a socialist, but dad 
does not discriminate in ideas; business 
men have not the facuity for discrimination 
as to ideas, I believe. When they don’t 
like the looks of a theory, they think it is 
identical with any other theory which they 
also don’t like, especially if they don’t real- 
ly understand either. However, when I am 
saucy and say as much to my father, he 
retorts that mobs and revolutions do not 
discriminate either, and that they will fol- 
low any kind of pernicious teaching in 
these matters, that is, any kind of teach- 
ing that he, dear old dad, thinks is per- 
nicious. Ah, me, I believe dad really con- 
siders Dan Yorke personally to blame for 
every riot, every strike, every bankruptcy 
that. has occurred in these United States 
since those lectures, No wonder he doesn’t 
want me to marry the lecturer. 

June 7, This is my birthday. I am 28. 
It is time I was about a woman’s business 
in life. Oh, Mr Daniel Yorke, you say I 
fill your ideal. I wonder if I shall fill it 
when I am trying to keep house with one 
poor servant as elegantly as I might with 
three very good ones. Dan and I are going 
to be poor if we marry. Six months ago 
We were really engaged for three days, 
and then I asked leave to call it an ‘“‘under- 
standing,” and think it over till this 
summer. I wanted to be sure not only 
that I loved him, but that we were suit- 
ed to each other. He consented and was 
just lovely about it. I wonder what I should 
have done if he had refused my propo- 
sition and had said, “Take me now and 
stick to me, Margaret, or I quit.’’ I sup- 
pose if he had said that, we should have 
been engaged all this time ! I wonder some 
more; I wonder if I shall ever show him this 
journal. I don’t quite know how intimate 
husbands and wives generally get to be. 
I’d die sooner than show it to him now. 

June 8 Children are so queer. When I 

was four or five years old Aunt Mattie 
used to sing Sweet and Low to me under 
the impression that it was a particularly 
soothing luliaby, but something in the 
words or music always scared me. Bertie 
has a similar feeling about the lines— 
“The wind flower and the violet they per- 
ished long ago, 
the brier rose and the orchis 
amid the summer giow.”’ 
He will repeat all the rest of the Death 
of the Flowers and loves the poem, but he 
insists on skipping these lines and covers 
his ears and grows fairly hysterical if one 
says them to him. 

June 9. I have been trying to translate 
Goethe’s Gefunden. The first and last 
stanzas are entirely beyond my powers, 
if not impossible of English versification in 
metre similar to that of the original. 


And died 


Alone in a wood, where nothing I sought, 
As idly I went on nothing I thought. 


In shadow I saw a blossom arise, 
And lovely it glowed like starry eyes. 


I stooped to break it, it spoke to me, 
‘Must I then broken and withered be?” 


I dug with fondness its roots about, 
And home I bore it and set it out. 


And now it groweth in a quiet spot, 
It bloometh brightly and fadeth not. 


June 13. I have had a cablegram. Dan 
sailed for hofme to-day. I am so happy it 
frightens me. June 16. Last night. I sat 
alone in the garden and looked across the 
valley and saw the moon rise. I wondered 
if she were shining on the waters where 
Dan’s ship was sailing, making a “moon- 
glade” there. I thought of a moonrise that 
I saw as I approached Rome for the first 
time. eight years ago. How beautiful it 
was! The clouds and the moon and the 
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wide Campagna and Rome waiting, as I 
in my young egotism really believed, wait- 
ing just for me,—all the centuries culmi- 
nating in my coming to Rome! Oh, how 
lovely, how funny it was to be so young 
and to be going to Rome with such a moon 
shining in such a sky! Well, “the gran- 
deur that was Rome” did not belie itself 
to me. I had never,—crude little Ameri- 
can that I was—imagined before that the 
Past could seem as boundless and fasci- 
nating as the Future. 

Still, in spite of ruin and_ statue, old 
fountain and catacomb, it is by its connec- 
tion with my future that the thought of 
Rume now touches me most deeply. For 
in Rome I first saw Dan, and there for a 
few days I knew Agnes. Poor Agnes, I 
can’t help feeling that it is sad to be so 
dead that the man you love, as she loved 
Dan, can love another as he loves me. I . 
saw much more of her then than of him. I 
grew quite fond of her. She wasaboutas old 
then as I am now, and she and Dan must 
have been nearly the same age. She had 
never been well in her life, and was not 
pretty, but she had sweet eyes. Dan had 
always known her, and I think the mar-. 
riage—happened. Yet he was fond of her. 
O, yes, for he has a nature so tolerant and 
kindly that he feels affection as a matter 
of course. She was killed in a railroad 
accident four years later, and a few months 
a erward I met Dan on Lake Memphre- 
magog. That was soon after I had got 
through with Charley Anderson. I am sure 
I was old enough to have wn better 
than to siip into that affair,—but somehow 
it took hold of me and dominated my life 
for a time. It was so awful to see a man 
go down, down into hell and keep his eyes 
on me all the while. It is strange to me 
even now that I couldn’t save °* when he 
loved me so, and strange God didn’t save 
him, and strange he didn’t save himself. I 
knew n that I never really loved him. 
I felt only a passion of pity for him. I 
can’t help being glad I’m to have Dan and 
not Charley for my life’s tete-a-tete, but it 
seems almost a sin to be glad of what 
would never have happened if Charlev 
hadn’t gone so wholly to the bad. 
Then if the engineer on that train had not 
been drinking, the accident would never 
have occurred ‘which killed Agnes, and 
Dan would not have been mine,—Charley 


{To Page 165.] 














ET Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
they do from accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 
Be willing to pay a little 
more. 


Our “Index” describes afZ lamps and their 
froper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
ae » ee 


TENOGRAPHY jessie Bente 


5 
taught by mail ae at stman 
Poughkeepsie. N jituations furnished. 
Catalogue free. GAINES, Box 425, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR 


Will be held at Bethlehem, Pa., Sept.12--15. Admittedly 
the best place in State for hates Fair: con taining finest 
race track in ~ ame A bligs. and grounds. Write 
for ag ed list. Over 5.00 000 in eer and preemme. 
Hi, A. Gro Secy., Bethiehem, P: n- 
ninger, Supt. “Live Stock Dept., Benhinger’ 8, Pa. 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS’ TABLE. 
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LIFE BY 
WELL DONE, TOO, 


CHARLES 8. COBB, AND 
FOR A BOY. 


DRAWN FROM 





Money!—Are the young folks aware of 
the offer of one hundred dollars for photo- 
graphs and drawings of pretty, convenient 
farm houses and buildings, mentioned from 
week to week in the editorial page? They 
may think it is of no use to try, but take the 
Y F E’s word for it, there is a chance to 
beat the grown folks in this contest and 
get a good share of the prize money. Not 
very many of the fathers and mothers have 
cameras, It is not necessary to send photo- 
graphs of your own home. Take pictures of 
-houses anywhere you see them, which are 
noticeably cozy and attractive and well kept 
up in their surroundings. The contest closes 
Sept 1. The pictures received on the last 
day will have as good a chance to win as 
those received earlier. 
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ing them by name), it would do so imme- 
diately. When it became older it would 
stay with the. baby for hours. at.a time, and 
let it pull and maui it around as much as 
it pleased. This is net a “‘fish’’ story, but a 
really, truly cat story.—[Hattie M. 

Do any of the Tablers prefer catching 
pinch-bugs..in- the’ evening? . Most of.the 
girls around here are afraid of, being pinch- 
ed by them. But I never yet was afraid of 
them. Nearly every night if I have time 
I go out and catch somewhere between .10 
and 15, and in the morning give them to the 
chickens. I like to see boys act as gentle- 
take off their hat before they get to a door 
take off tehir -hat before they go in and 
comb their hair on one side, because that 
is the proper way they should do.—[Black- 
Eyed Northern Star. 

We have a pet dog that we call Gyp. He 
is very fond of yeast cakes.—[Annie May. 

I am raising chickens with an incubator 
and have over 100.—[Carnation. 

We once had a little chick; it was lame 
when it was a little chicken. Father set 
the barrel on it. It was lame for a long 
time so we called it Limpy. _It was my lit- 
tle brother’s. When he would go to coast 
in the winter he would take his little chick 
with him. Then he would put ’it on his sled 
and start it down the hill. It would. ride 
as far as it could and-when it fell off it 
would run after the sled and jump on again, 
but this spring it died of cholera.—[Mar- 
guaretta. 





Summer Needs—I have had a little ex- 
perience since my mother has been away 
visiting for five weeks, and I kept house. 
For eating, I think milk and crackers are 
good, for one thing; also meat and spring 
chickens, of which we had plenty. Plenty 
of vegetables and eggs, and salads, and 
plenty of lemonade, are good for real hot 
days, and cold tea. I think a cool dining 
room, pleasant conversation, smiling faces 
and good manners make the meal more 
pleasant, 
Little, Twelve Years Old. 





Dad's Comment—Tanglefoot, when read- 
ing your ideas of parting the hair in the 
middle, as a style for boys, I felt like say- 
ing, ‘“‘Them’s my sentiments tew.”’ I have a 
cousin who came from a farm to attend 
school at the academy here. When he came 
he parted his hair on the side, but while 
he was here he began to part it in the mid- 
dle. When he went home for the Christmas 
vacation his father told him that since he 
had begun to part his hair in the middle he 
had better get him some new dresses and 
be a girl outright. I only wish that you 
young men who part your hair in the mid- 
dle could see a young man of that type who 
lives here. You would never want to try it 
again. This is a place where all the young 


Who Can Beat These?—I know the 6th_~men want to be up to date.—[Sis. 


chapter of Matthew, the 23d Psalm, the 
apostles’ creed, and the ten command- 
ments, the lst chapter of John and almost 
100 verses. Papa has a Plymouth Rock pul- 
let that laid eggs and hatched chickens 
before it was five months old. Can any 
of the Tablers beat that chicken? What 
verse in the Bible contains all the letters 
of the alphabet but one, and what is the 
letter left out?—[Shellstone Lily. 

I have elways had to wash dishes ever 
since I was seven years old and sometimes 
I did not like to very well, so one morning 
ma gave me a can of. spoiled, spiced pears 
to empty out, but that was something I did 
not like to do very well, and so I set the 
can back and kept on forgetting it until 
one morning, some time after, it was 
emptied out in, the chicken park and then 
what do you suppose happened?” Well, they 
all got drunk. Some staggered and then 
got just dead drunk. Ma doctored them 
for lice, but thought it so strange that 
they should all be lousy at once, but in a 
few hours they were all well. Then ma 
thought of those pears, and she knows now 
that it was intoxication. So you see our 
chickens are not temperance. I live a mile 
from Lucile and we used to be school- 
mates, so you see I am a Seneca county 
lass.—[Miss Fayette. 


We used to have a little maltese kitten 
which was very tame and intelligent. There 
were nine in our family at the time and it 
knew every one by name. If we should 
ask it where some one of us was it would 
look at the right one every time, or if we 
were to tell it to go to a certain one (call- 





This is a picture of myself when I was 








/ 
was il 


My age 


young and handsome. 
months.—[ Fidget. 





Pauline, go ahead and whistle all you 
wish. The finest whistler that I ever heard 
was a young lady who whistled in public 
at the south Florida ‘“Shaw-talk-away”’ 
(Chautauqua) a few years ago, and I am 
sure there was nothing unladylike about it. 
Only a Farmer Boy, I agree with you about 
“too much nonsense.” I think there are a 
great many letters in the Table that verge 
on N G, but on the other hand, there are 


’ I measured an ordinary 


. “steps to Washington,” 


with plenty of fresh fruit.—[M.° 








letters worth more than money.—[Florida 
Boy. 





Boys and Pigs—wWell, Tablers, there is 
seldom an issue of this paper in which 
someone does not attack the boys. They 
are compared to everything familiar to any 
girl in the realm, and this issue the climax 
is reached in Miss Churnetta’s comparison 
of boys and pigs. In a far-off number one 
girl did champion us, ending with that 
startling revelation, ‘“‘You like them (the 
boys) everyone of you, and you know it” 
(to the girls). Boys, let’s extend a vote of 
gratitude to that girl. If I can find her 
address, I will write her a benediction this 
very evening. I Know a girl bachelor who, 
they say, never had a beau in her life, 
which has been a long one. She agrees in 
every particular with Northwest Missouri 
Farmer’s Boy and Churnetta. What do you 
think of Clementine’s quilt of 3968 pieces? 
quilt and found 
that it contained 7020 square inches, there- 
fore each piece in her quilt would contain 
jess than two square inches. In making 
I should go across 
lots and make fewer steps. Let’s have a lit- 
erary circle. I want someone to discuss 


’ Prof Wyckoff’s Workers of the West. Thank 


you, Pauline; you encourage me so much 
that I believe I’ll send my photo for print. 
Next time I want to tell you about some 
ancient things of southern Illinois.—[P. S. 
Barnfield, Rockwood, IIl. 





Very Musical—Do you think I look very 
musical, Max of Climax? In classical music 

















I like Bach better than Wagner. The over- 
ture Martha, arranged for the piano for 
four hands by Carl Czerny, and music 
by Von Flotow, is a very pretty piece 
and not very hard. It is one of my favorite 
duets. Miss Idal, let me know. when you 
are coming this way, and I will have a 
bean mush for you.—[Aunt Ettie, No 5 of 
Circle 23, 





Shorthand—I wish to second Summer 
Girl’s motion for a stenographers’ letter cir- 
cle. If possible I will send in my application 
for membership. I think, though, Sum- 
mer Girl will find that the letters cannot be 
written in shorthand; there are too many 
different methods. I am taking the Pitman 
& Howard, or circle system.—[Sis. 

I think a shorthand circle would be fine, 
Summer Girl, but we would have to write 
the same system. I write the Ben Pitman, 
which is the American system. The letters 
would take up much less space on paper, 
consequently less postage would be needed 
than if written in long hand, but I think 
there would be some difficulty in reading 
each other’s notes. No, Jack, I never baked 
radishes, but if you want a fine (!) dish, try 
"em boiled.—[Sten O. Grapher. 





Longfellow—Rose of Iowa, the lines: 
“When the hours of day are numbered, 
And the voices of the night 
Wake the better soul that slumbered 
To a holy, calm delight,”’ 
can be found in Longfellow’s Footsteps of 
Angels. It is the first stanza of the poem. 
[Republican of California. 





Will our Young Inventor send plans to 
Table to make a boat?—[An Iowa School- 
boy. 





Why wasn’t Gen Washington inaugurat-< 
ed on the 4th of March? I wish somebody 
would answer soon.—[The Kid, 
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CAKE PLATE DOILY 
This handsome doily, by May Lonard, is a new shape, and is very showy. 


quires about three yards of medium width of Battenberg braid, 


thread. The stitches are all very simple. 
or net stitch, like the corners. 


BUSY FINGERS. 


Infant’s Jacket in Crazy Stitch. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 





Materials, split zephyr of any preferred 
color and a small bone hook., Around the 
bottom are three rows of long roll picots 
edged with chain scallops. One row with 
the chain scallops extends up the sides and 
around the sleeves. The neck is finished 
with chain scallops and open spaces 
through which ribbons are drawn. Makea 
chain of 64 stitches. 

ist row—Miss three ch, three tr in next 
st, * miss two ch, s c in next st, three ch, 
three tr in same st, repeat from * to end 
of row. Should be 20 shells. 

2d row—Three ch, three tr in the s c at 
end of first row, s c under the third ch of 
first sh, * three ch, three tr in same place, 
s c in three ch of next sh, repeat from * 
twice, widen by making double sh in the 
next sh as follows (s c in second tr of sh, 
three ch, three tr under same tr, s c under 
the three ch of same sh, three ch, three tr 
under same place), sh, double sh, six shs, 
double sh, sh, double sh, four shs, 

3d row—Three ch, ten shs, double sh, ten 
shs. 

4th row—Three ch, four shs, double sh, 
sh, double sh, sh, double sh, seven shs 
(double sh, sh) twice, double sh, four shs. 

5th row—Three ch, single shs, all across, 

6th row—Three ch, five shs (double ch, 


two shs) twice (double sh, three shs) 
twice (double sh, two shs) twice, double 
6h, five shs. 


7th row—Like 5th. 

8th row—Three ch, six shs (double sh, 
two shs) twice, double sh, eleven shs 
(double sh, two shs) twice, double sh, six 
shs. 

9th row—Three ch, twenty-one shs,double 
sh, twenty-one shs. 

10th row—Three ch, seven shs, double sh, 
seven shs, double sh, twelve shs (double 
sh, seven shs) twice. 

llth row—Forty-seven shs. 

12th row—Seven shs, miss nine shs of 


previous row and join to the 10th with an 


8 ¢c, miss 


seven shs, double sh, five shs, 





It re- 
and No EO linen 
If desired a center of linen may be used, 


nine shs and join to the tenth as before. 
The shells passed over are for the sleeves. 

13th, 14th, 16th and 17th rows are one 
sh in each sh of former row. 

15th row—Three ch, fourteen shs, double 
sh, fourteen shs. 

18th row—Double sh in middle of row, all 
the rest single shs. 

19th, 20th and 22d rows like 13th. 

2ist row—Like 18th. 

23d row—Three ch, eight shs, 
sixteen shs, double sh, eight shs. 

24th row—Three ch, eighteen shs, double 
sh, eighteen shs. 

25th row like 13th. 

1st row of border—Put hook through the 
first st of the first sh at bottom of jacket, 
draw up a loop an inch in length, put 
thread over, put hook through the same st 
again and draw up another long loop, put 
thread over, draw through two loops, leav- 
ing top loop of each on hook, thread over, 
put hook under the three ch of first sh, 
draw up three long loops, now draw thread 
through all-seven loops on hook at once 
and finish with ch, three ch, three long 
loops under the ch of first sh, three long 
loops under ch of second sh, thread over, 
draw through all seven loops on hook, ch; 
repeat across the bottom of jacket. 

2d row—Four ch, three long loops in ch, 
which fastens the group of long loops of 
former row, three long loops in first st of 
three ch between groups, draw loops into 
ene st, ch, * three ch, three long loops in 
third st of three ch in which are the last 
three loops, three long loops in three ch be- 
tween the next groups, draw loops into one 
st, ch, repeat from *, fasten thread and 
break off. 

3d row—Like 2d, but begins at upper right 
side of jacket and goes all the way around, 

4th row—Make two picots of four ch each 
under each two ch between the groups of 
long loops. 

ist row of neck—Fasten thread with an 
s c in the ch that closes the group of long 
loops, * three ch, one tr, repeat from * 
across the neck, turn. 

24 row—Four ch, s c in three ch, miss 
two tr, s c under next three ch, repeat. 

For the sleeves—Make ten rows of nine 
shs each. Fasten the last st of each row 
with s c in first st of the row. Work 
around and around without breaking 
thread. Finish sleeves with two rows of 
long loops and the picot edge. 


double sh, 
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Letter Circle Notes. 





These are the special circles now being 
organized, and unless we obtain enough 
names, the applicants will be placed in 
general circles: Christian Endeavor, mu- 
sicians’ circle No 3, electricians’, photog- 
raphers’, stenographers’, bookkeepers’, 
farmers’, high school No 3, mothers’, liter- 


ary, journalists’, a circle for the ex- 
change of curiosities, and a_ circle 
of owners of high-bred cats. To 


the member who -applied for a union 
circle composed of one from each state 
and territory, we would say it is hardly 
feasible, since it would take so long for the 
letters to go around. We have on hand 14 
applications that do not have complete ad- 
dress, and some have simply given a nom- 
de-plume. Several to whom certificates have 
been sent could not be found and their en- 
velope was returned, although it was sent 
exactly to the address given. There is one 
applicant from Taconic, Ct. This is evident- 
ly one of the villages in a town, for there is 
no postoffice by that name in the latest 
revises of the Postal Guide. 

One applicant wants to join a “national” 
circle, composed of one from each national- 
ity, but she is the only one. Quite a num- 
ber of circles are completed and members 
will soon receive certificates. 

Someone asks if the ‘dimes for forming a 
letter circle go for any object.’”” They 
help to pay for the postage, stationery and 
labor required to organize the circles, 





Eggless Cookies—Two cups of sugar, 1 
cup sweet milk, 1 cup of butter, % tea- 
spoon soda, flour enough to roll. Flavor 
with lemon or vanilla. Very nice.—[Emma 
Clearwaters. 








[LETTER TO MRS. PINKHAM NO. 93,284] 

‘‘DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM—For some 
time I have thought of writing to you 
to let you know of the great benefit I 
have received 
from the use of 
Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s~ Vegeta- 
ble Compound. 
Soon after the 
birth of my first 
child, I com- 
menced to have spells with my spine. 
Every month I grew worse and at last 
became so bad that I found I was 
gradually losing my mind. 

“The doctors treated me for female 
troubles, but I got no better. One 
doctor told me that I would be insane. 
I was advised by a friend to give Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound a 
trial, and before I had taken all of the 
first bottle my neighbors noticed the 
change in me. 

‘*I have now taken five bottles and 
cannot find words sufficient to praise it. 
l advise every woman who is suffering 
from any female weakness to give it a 
fair trial. I thank you for your good 
medicine.”—Mrs. GERTRUDE M. JoHN- 
80N, JONESBORO, TEXAS. 





Mrs. Johnson 
Saved from 
Insanity by 
Mrs. Pinkham 











Mrs. Perkins’ Letter. 

‘“*T had female trouble of all kinds, 
had three doctors, but only grew worse. 
I began taking Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound and Liver Pills 
and used the Sanative Wash, and can- 
not praise your remedies enough.”— 
Mrs. ErFig PERKINS, PEARL, La. 


6000 BICYGLES 


A, Shopworn and second-hand 
wheels, as good as new $3 to $19. 
* 

We 









i New '99 Models Sif to $3 
Great Factory clearing sale. 
ship to anyone on approval without 


a@ centin NA BICYOLE! 


cs =" by helping us advertise our superb line 

; : el *99 models. We give one Rider t in 
each town FREE USE of sample wheel to introduce them. Write 
at once for our Special Offere 

D. L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Il. 
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CANN'ST THOU? 


With Plums. 


MARY FOSTER SNYDER. 





Preserved Plums: Pierce the skins of the 
plums with a large needle; allow 1 lb sugar 
to 1 lb plums, and 1 cup water to each 
pound of sugar. Make a syrup with the 
sugar and the water, boil it 10 minutes, 
then put in the plums, and let simmer very 
gently for half an hour. Lift the plums out 
with a perforated spoon, and put into jars. 
Boil the syrup a little longer, pour it over 
the plums and seal. 

Preserved Plums No 2: Seald the plums 
a few at a time, when the skins may be 
easily slipped off. Allow 1 lb sugar to 
each pound of fruit; add only enough water 
to the sugar to dissolve it, let it boil a few 
minutes, put in the plums and cover close- 
ly. Let them simmer for-half an hour. As 
soon as they are tender, skim them out into 
jars, filling them about two-thirds full. Boil 
the syrup 15 minutes longer, then pour it 
over the fruit, filling the jars and seal. 

Plum Jelly: Select plums a trifle under- 
ripe, almost cover them with water, and 
cook in a porcelain kettle until the plums 
are very soft and the juice rich and syrupy. 
Pour them into a strong muslin bag, hang 
it upon a stout hook, and leave to drain 
over night. Do not squeeze the pulp or 
the jelly will be cloudy. In the morning 
measure the juice, and to every 2 cups (level 
measure) allow 1% cups sugar, Bring the 
juice quickly to the boiling point, and boil 
rapidly for 20 minutes, skimming freqtent- 
ly. In the meantime put the sugar in an 
earthen or granite dish and set it in the 
oven to heat. Stir it often, and leave the 
oven door ajar, if there is the least danger 
of browning it. As soon as the juice has 
boiled long enough, draw the kettle to the 
back of the stove, add the heated sugar, 
stir until it is all dissolved, return to iue 
fire, and boil one minute from the time it 
begins to boil. The jelly glasses should be 
in readiness, standing in hot water. Pour 
the boiling liquid in them, and set aside for 
two days, when the jelly will be found firm 
with a thick, tough surface which must 
not be broken. If jelly glasses are used, 
cover with a thickness of tissue paper and 
then press on the covers. If not, paste over 
the top a round of soft paper, the whole of 
which has been dipped in the white of egg. 
Press it down tight all around the glass. 
Store in a cool, dry place, and protect from 
light. 

Wild Plum Jelly: Wild plums make one 
of the richest-colored, the firmest and 
most delicious of jellies, and it is so 
easily made that failure is almost unknown. 
With game and meats it is very delightful, 
and served with blanc mange and sweet 
puddings it is always enjoyable. The flavor 
is improved by adding one pint of apple 
juice to two pints of plum juice. Make jelly 
as directed in preceding recipe. 

Plum Marmalade: Remove the stones, 
but not the skins. Weigh and allow % lb 
sugar to each pound of fruit, stew the fruit 
until soft enough to be rubbed through a 
colander, add 1 cup water. Put in the sugar 
and cook slowly, stirring often, until it is 
rich and smooth, and until the juice will jel- 
ly as it cools. Put away in small self-seal- 
ing jars or in tumblers sealed as directed 
for jelly. 

Pickled Plums: Choose fine blue plums, 
ripe but not very soft. Prick each one sev- 
eral times with a large darning needle. For 
every 5 lbs fruit allow 3 Ibs sugar, % pint 
vinegar, % teacup water and 1 tablespoon 
each of ground cinnamon and whole cloves. 
Boil the syrup with spices for 15 minutes, 
add the plums and keep just at the boiling 
point for half an -hour. Seal boiling hot. 

Pickled Plums No 2: Put 6 lbs sugar with 
half a gallon of vinegar in a porcelain ket- 
tle, add an ounce of cinnamon, and boil for 
20 minutes. Wash 9 Ibs plums, put them in 
a large jar and pour over them the boiling 
syrup. Let stand 24 hours, pour off the sy- 
rup, boil it again and pour boiling hot over 
the plums. Repeat this for nine mornings, 
or until the syrup is very rich and thick. 
Put in glass jars and seal. Plums pickled in 
this manner are delicious and well worth a 
little extra trouble. 

Plum Butter: Very nice plum butter may 


be made with the plum pulp left from jelly 
making. Rub it through the colander and 
allow 7 lbs sugar to 10 Ibs of pulp. Cook 
until thick and smooth, 
prevent burning, and seal. 
Plum Catsup: 
may be used. 


stirring often to 


Either red or blue plums 
Boil slowly with a pint of 
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water until very soft. Press through a co- 

lander, weigh the pulp and to every 5 lbs 

allow 3 Ibs sugar (white), % pint vinegar, 

a level tablespoon each of ground cinna- 

mon and cloves, and a level teaspoon salt. 

Boil and stir until rich and thick. Seal boil- 

ing hot in pint self-sealing jars. Wild plums 

also make a very fine catsup. Make it as di-« 
rected for other plums, 

Spiced Plums: To 8 lbs plums allow 4 Ibs 
sugar, 1 teaspoon each cloves and cinna- 
mon, and 1 cup vinegar. Let them cook un- 
til as thick as jelly. 

Compote of Plums: Make a syrup with 
2 lbs loaf sugar, 1 qt of water. After it 
boils, add the white of an egg whipped up 
in a little water, whisk it into the syrup 
and simmer very gently, skim off all scum 
as it arises. Then put 1 qt fine ripe plums 
into the syrup and simmer very gently until 
tender, but not soft enough to break. Take 
them up and boil the syrup 10 minutes 
longer; pour it over the plums and serve for 
dessert. 





Pickling Hints. 


First get the best and purest vinegar; 
white wine vinegar is the best. If it cannot 
be procured, then use pure cider vinegar. 
Use glass jars, or else unglazed earthen jars. 
Use saucepans lined with earthenware or 
porcelain to boil your vinegar in, and 
wooden Knives and forks in the prepara- 
tion of your pickles. Fill your jar three 
parts with the articles to be pickled and 
then add vinegar up to the neck of the jar. 

Pickled Nasturtiums: Fill a stone jar or 
glass with the best cold vinegar; take the 
seeds of the nasturtium after the flower 
has gone off. They should be full grown. 
Pick off the stems and put the ends into 
vinegar. They will keep a year if covered 
closely. They can be prepared with spices 
and boiling vinegar if preferred. 

Pickled Onions: Peel small silver onions 
and put them in a pan of boiling water. 
When they look clear, take them out with 
a strainer ladle and place on a dry cloth. 
When quite dry, put them into a jar and 
cover with hot spiced vinegar. When cold, 
weight them down and cover closely. 








Canning Fruit Cold—Several kinds of 
berries may be successfully canned without 
heating, and the flavor is like that of fresh 
fruit. Several things are essential to make 
a success of the work,—ripe, but not over- 
ripe fruit; each berry must be thoroughly 
mashed, not even one seed division left un- 
broken; an equal quantity by measure of 
berries and sugar; mash with a wooden 
masher in an earthen or agate dish, never 
in tin, and fill the cans level full; heat the 
can covers and rubbers as usual and screw 
on tight and keep in the dark, as all canned 
fruit should be kept. I have canned straw- 
berries, raspberries, currants, Japanese 
wineberries, blackberries and blueberries, 
All were very nice except the last named, 
which were rather tasteless and the skins 
were tough. Fruit canned cold with this 
quantity of sugar does not seem near so 
rich as when the fruit is boiled, and the 
strawberries, raspberries and wineberries 
make fine shortcakes.—[Allie L. Nay. 


Spanish Catchup—Peel and slice cucum- 
bers to fill a half-gallon measure, sprinkle 
with salt, let stand six hours, drain and 
scald in vinegar. Prepare a half gallon of 
chopped cabbage the same way. Chop 1 
dozen onions, 1 qt green tomatoes, 1 pt 
tender green beans, 1 doz green peppers 
and 1 doz very small roasting ears. Let 
all stand in boiling water one-half hour, 
then drain. Mix 2 tablespoons horse-radish, 
1 cup ground mustard, 2 cups mixed white 
and black mustard seed, 3 tablespoons 
turmerte, 1 tablespoon mace, 3 tablespoons 
celery seed, 1 each of cinnamon and cay- 
enne pepper, 2 of olive oil and 1 Ib sugar. 
Place all this with the vegetables in a jar 
and cover with boiling vinegar. Set in a 
cool, dry place. If eaten every day this 
will surely ward off malaria, from the 
amount of pepper in it.—[Emma Clear- 
waters. 


Staniard Canning Process—In answer 
to E. L. S. in the issue of July 22, the 
American Woman’s standard canning pro- 
cess was highly recommended to me. I 
sent for some and before using I sent a 
sample to the experiment station for analy- 
sis. Their answer was that it consisted 
mostly of salicylic acid, a preservative 


~ 








which is extensively used in catsup, jellies, 


soda water syrups, etc. They could not 
recommend its use in foods, as it is said 
to retard digestion.—[C. J. B. 





Drying Corn—Remove husks and silks 
from the ears and boil in hot unsalted water 
until nearly done enough for immediate use. 
Take from the water, and when cool enough 
cut the top half of the grains off with a 
sharp knife, then scrape the remaining por- 
tion of the grain off the cobs. Spread thinly 
and evenly on boards covered with a clean 
cloth and dry in the sun. Stir frequently 
and do not leave the corn out in a shower, 
or to catch the dew. Cover with screen 
wire or mosquito netting to keep insects off. 
When dry this may be placed in sacks or 
bags and hung up out of the way, and no 
more bother only to keep it from the mice. 
The night before you wish to serve corn, put 
the quantity desired to soak in cold water. 
It is delicious and to our notion is less 
bother than canning it. It is best to prepare 
a bushel or two of ears at once, as it is 
as easy to dry a big batch as it is a little 
one.—[Emma Clearwaters, 





Sweet Pickles: Seven pounds of fruit of 
any kind desired, 2 lbs sugar, 1 qt best vin- 
egar, 2 oz cloves, same of cinnamon and 
allspice.—[A. C. McPherson, 





Open Door—Take a small brown jug and 


paste on stamps of different kinds, or any 
pictures you may have, fill the jug with 
sand, drive in a cork and paste a stamp 
over it, then insert a knob of some kind 
by first boring a hole in the cork and then 
pressing it carefully in and you will have 
a cute and useful article. If you will var- 
nish it you will find it an improvement, 
I never saw one before I made one, which 
I did from a little jug that had been in 
the family for some time for keeping cam- 
phor, and as I wished to put it to some 
use besides that and to preserve it for the 
sake of association, I devised this plan and 
am very much pleased with it.—[Jennie M. 
Cooley. 





Eggs may be prepared more healthfuily 
than is customary by a method similar to 
poaching, but more convenient. Grease a 
pan (a pie-pan does very well) lightly with 
butter and break the eggs into it. Float 
this in about a quarter-inch of water in 
another pan. Salt to taste, set on the stove 
and cover to prevent the escape of steam, 
which does the rest. In a few minutes they 
are ready for the table.—[A, Franklin Shull. 








Wishes. 
Whatever you want if you wish for it 
long 
With constant yearning and _ fervent 
desire, ; 
If your wish soars upward on wings so 
strong 
That they never grow languid and never 
tire, 


Why, over the storm clouds and out of the 
dark, 
It shall come flying some day to you, 
As the dove with the olive branch flew to 
the ark; 
And the dream you have cherished, it 
shall come true. 


But, lest much rapture should make you 
mad, 
Or too bright sunlight should strike you 
blind, 
Along with your blessing a something sad 
Shall come like a shadow that follows 
behind. 


Something unwelcome and unforeseen, 
Yet of your hope and your wish a part, 

Shall stand like a sentinel in between 
The perfect joy and the human heart. 


I wished for a cloudless and golden day; 
It came; but I looked from my windows 
to see 
A giant shadow which seemed to say: 
“If you ask for the sunlight you must 
take me.” 


Oh, a wenderful thing is the human will 
When serving one purpose and seeking 
one end; 
But I think it wiser just to sit still 
And accept whatever the gods may send. 
[Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 












SUMMER NEEDS. 


Substantial Breakfasts. 
Gq BR. P. 





As a general rule men who labor hard 
on a farm want a substantial breakfast, 
therefore I pare my potatoes the night be- 
fore, and as fresh meat is not always on 
hand, I plan to have salt fish, cod or sal- 
mon, and at the same time prepare it for 
breakfast by pulling off the skin and 
washing, then leaving in clear, cold water 
over night. In the morning I find my po- 
tatoes much better for standing in water, 
my salmon all ready to cook, and I pour 
off the water, add new, then put on the 
stove to boil. My table is set the night 
before, and now, while the men are doing 
the chores, I have time to make the din- 
ner. I can boil or roast meat, make a tap- 
ioca pudding and have it out by 8 o’clock. 
Place the meat in the pantry, the pud- 
ding in the ice chest or cellar to cool, then 
at noon my dinner is quickly and easily got 
on a little oil stove. When the men come 
in to breakfast, my potatoes are done and 
I turn the boiling water from the fish, pick 
out the bones, then add clear cream, a lit- 
tle butter and a sprinkle of pepper, making 
a delicious gravy, a dainty dish, and what 
we like and think: more healthful than so 
much meat. Then with lettuce, pickles or 
radishes, doughnuts and graham bread, we 
have a good breakfast. Doughnuts can be 
made before breakfast, also pies, if one 
plans a little. Molasses gingerbread with 
whipped cream makes a nice dessert, is 
easily made and not expensive. Baked In- 
dian pudding served cold with cream or 
milk is very nice, Cornstarch, boiled rice 
and bread pudding, the latter served with 
cold sauce, are all good, if properly made 
and cooled. For drink, we like milk and 
sometimes lemonade, but as lemons and 
sugar cost money, we drink “sweetened 
water” cooled on ice, and an egg added 
makes it a very healthful drink, Baked 
beans are easily prepared, and remember 
to add a little ginger, which will keep them 
from hurting anyone. Don’t be afraid of 
your “sitting room,” and when your hus- 
band wants to take a rest on the lounge, 
don’t tell him “to take of€ his boots or 
shoes,” but rather keep a cover on the 
lounge that will wash, and let him enjoy it 
when he’s tired. In short, try to make home 
as pleasant as you can, and everything will 
be lovely. 





Red Clover Tea. 
8s. E. W. 





Would like to have some one describe 
minutely how to prepare red clover tops for 
a blood medicine and oblige—{A Sub- 
scriber. 

Gather the clover tops when the plants 
are in full bloom, spread and dry in the 
shade, keep in a tin box with a tight cover, 
or seal closely in a glass fruit jar, keeping 
the jar in a paper bag to exclude the light. 
Steep a large double handful in a quart of 
water until the strength is extracted, 
strain, sweeten to taste and drink a little 
(two or three tablespoonfuls) half an hour 
before each meal. To make clover syrup, 
make a stronger decoction by using more 
of the blossoms to a quart of water, strain 
as before, add % lb loaf sugar. When dis- 
solved put in a pint of molasses, stir, let 
boil up once and when cool bottle for use. 
My mother thought red clover tea was one 
of the best of blood medicines. It is excel- 
lent in cases of scrofula, erysipelas and 
eruptions of the skin. 


ee 


Meats for Summer. 
G. M. 





Ham Omelet: Fill a coffee cup with bread 
crumbs and cover with milk. Beat 3 eggs 
very light and mix lightly with the soaked 
bread. Pepper and salt to taste. Divide 
the mixture, cooking it on two well greased 
griddles, like large cakes. When well 
“set,” sprinkle over half of each omelet 4 
cup very finely chopped ham (cooked). 
Fold over and in a minute take up on a hot 
dish, dot over with butter and serve. 

Tripe (Southern Style): One onion cut 
fine and cooked, a little butter, when soft, 
but not coloreé, add 1 lb tripe cut in pieces 
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one inch long by % inch wide; place these 
in the saucepan with the onion and toss 
over the fire a short time to evaporate the 
moisture and get well heated through, then 
add half a can of tomatoes, drained some- 
what, boil or simmer slowly until reduced 
to a good body and bright color; season 
with salt and a little cayenne pepper. Dish 
up neatly. 

Lamb Broth: This is so good it ought to 
be put on the table once a week, and it can 
be easily varied. Rice may be cooked with 
it, or it may be thickened and dumplings 
or croutons served with it, or a few vege- 
tables chopped fine may be cooked with it. 
To make the broth you will not need much 
but the bones, and these must be put on 
in cold water and simmered all forenoon. 
When you have removed the bone from 
your mutton for the broth you can then 
stuff the leg and roast it, thus giving a 
still greater variety. 

Pot Roast: A pot roast of beef is cheap 
and to my notion better than any other 
sort. The secret of a good pot roast is to 
have only enough water in the bottom of 
the pot to keep the meat from sticking or 
scorching, and to watch that the water 
does not boil away. When done, make a 
brown gravy and serve with a variety of 
vegetables like a boiled dinner, only this 
way they are more digestible. 





Homemade Beers (for Subscriber)—Hop 
Beer: Put 3 gals water into a porcelain- 
lined or granite vessel, add 2 big handfuls 
of hops. Boil for half an hour and add 1 
pint wheat bran and 1 qt molasses. Boil 
15 minutes longer. When it is milk-warm, 
add 1 teaspoon light yeast. “Set the mix- 
ture in a warm place to ferment for a day 
and night, after which it may be bottled. 
Secure the corks with wire or string, and 
lay the bottles on their side in a coel place. 

Ginger Ale: Thinly peel 2 large lemons, 
squeeze the juice into an earthen pan and 
add the rinds, 1% lbs loaf sugar, 1 oz 
bruised ginger and %4 oz cream of tartar. 
Over these pour 5 qts boiling water. Let it 
stand, and when lukewarm, add 1 table- 
spoon fresh brewer’s yeast. Stir for a short 
time, and then leave until next day. Skim 
off the yeast, carefully pour the liquid 
from the sediment and bottle. Cork and 
secure well. This is ready to use in two 
days.—_[Emma Clearwaters, 


The Salt Shakers often refuse to work, 
especially in dogdays, but by adding corn- 
starch, about one-third part, they will be 
perfectly controllable and the salt itself 
much finer.—[A. B, W. 





Before Betrothal. 





[From Page 161.] 
or no Charley. What a puzzle! Out of all 
this sin and sorrow our perfect flower of 
love and joy is born. 

Dan and Agnes had one child. She told 
me about it one day when she and I were 
together on the Pincian hill in Rome. The 
king and queen had just driven by us. 
Marguerite had looked straight at Agnes 
and smiled hey prettiest. I had a great 
bunch of violets and white camellias, and 
I tossed them into the royal carriage. Ag- 
nes began to talk about Dan after all the 
excitement about the queen and my flow- 
ers was over. ‘‘We had been married three 
years,” she said, “when my little girl was 
born. I was very sick and I did not see 
her for three weeks. Nobody said much 
about her. I kept asking to see her and 
saying I was well enough. One morning I 
insisted that I would see my baby, and 
said they were treating me outrageously. 
The nurse went for Dan. Then I heard the 
doctor and Dan talking outside my door, 
but I could not hear what they said. I 
cried and scolded at the nurse. I was 
rather hysterical. The doctor came in and 
sat with me and said I should see my baby 
as soon as I was quiet. So I made a great 
effort and after a while the doctor left the 
room and Dan came in, white as a sheet, 
and his eyes—oh, I can’t tell how his eyes 
looked that minute! He sat down on the 
side of the bed—and then he told me. He 
told me, Margaret,-that our baby, our poor 
little baby, was deformed. He went at last 
and got her and brought her to me. He 
would not let me lift up the pretty blanket 
that covered her—but I saw enough. I 
tried to keep still. It was some comfort 
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just to touch her little cheek. Then Dan 
took her over to the nurse and I could see 
him sob as he laid her down in the woman’s 
lap. I kept her in the room with me all 
the time after that. She lived only two 
wecks more. It was awful when she died, 
but I couldn’t be wholly sorry, for I kntéw 


it was better for her. Still I have always 


wanted her.” Agnes’s voice broke here as 
she told me, and I trembled and half cried 
with sympathy,—only half, for I did not 
know enough of love and sorrow then to 
make me quite cry, but now I am older, and 
I cried and cried last night, thinking of 
Agnes and of Dan sobbing over his little 
deformed baby. 

June 26. I expect Dan to-day.—Later. 
I put on my long white muslin and sat in 
my room waiting for Dan. I looked through 
the closed blinds of my window and saw 
him drive up to the house. Then I wanted 
to run down the back stairs and out doors 
and go up the hill and hide myself in the 
orchard. But when Minnie called me—you 
may be sure I did not stir till she did—I 
got out of my chair and went meekly down 
the front stairs. However, I bolted into 
the dining-room for one last gasp of free 
air and I drank a glass of water. The next 
I clearly remember I was in the sitting- 
room and he was standing by the piano 
and came forward—and something yielded 
in me that had never quite yielded before. 
Since then my heart keeps saying— | 

“O, lover of my life, O, soldier saint!” 
And again,— 

“He is ordained to call and I to come.” 


— 








Children are sometimes told, when they 
are bad, that ghosts and other dreadful 
things will get them. Grown-up eople 
know better, but it would be a thin; 
if women could be made to understan 

y that terrible results 

‘IF will follow neglect 

of any ailment that 
comes under the 
general 
head of 









“‘female troubles.’? A pain in the side, or 
back, a disagreeable drain, a bearing-down 
sensation, headache, nervousness, weak- 
ness in the distinctly feminine organs, bad 
complexion and less of flesh are forerun- 
ners of final collapse. Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription is a specific for weak 
women. Jf cures. In a great majority of 
cases the patient can treat herself at home, 
and obnoxious local examinations can be 
avoided. In a few bad cases it is wise for 
the sufferers to write to Dr. R. V. Pierce 
himself, at Buffalo, N. Y., and he will give 
full advice by mail free. He is consuJted 
daily by great numbers of women through- 
out the world, and his advice is founded 
upon wide-spread experience. ll corre- 
spendence is treated by him as sacredly 
confidential. His ‘‘Favorite Prescriptien’’ 
is non-alcoholic, and does not create a crav- 
ing for strong drink. It contains no epium 
or other narcotic. It is perfectly harmless 
in —_ condition of the system. No medi- 
cine is equal to it in any respect for dis- 
eases of women. ‘Therefore, accept no 
substitute for this world-famed remedy, 
theugh it be urged upon you as being 
**just as good.” 

Mrs. Mary E. Jones, of 4 Madison Avenue, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., writes: “I was troubled with 
female weakness, and after wale tt bottles 
of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescri n I am free 
from pains. I had suffered for two years when I 
began taking your medicine. I could not walk 
across my room without suffering dreadful pains. 
— I do all my housework and walk where I 
please.” 


Constipation and biliousness are radi- 
cally cured by Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets. They don’t gripe; they never fail, 


Absolutely cured, Never to return. 

A Boon tesufferers. Acts like magte, 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Adarcss, 
AT 


Dr.E.M.Botet, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 








We will send 
A Beauty Pin Free f a gold-plated 
Beauty Pin free for names and addresses of 25 farmers. 
THE PAUL COMPANY, Red Bank, New Jersey. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Feeding the Chickens. 




















ONLY THEY HAPPEN TO BE OSTRICH CHICKS, 
INSTEAD OF THE USUAL KIND. PHOTO BY GRAHAM. 


Plain Talk. 


Without Asking Why—How good true 
friendships, and how we value those who 
are loyal and true to us through evil as 
well as good report. When all men speak 
well of us, we think everything secure; even 
the friendships of all who have known us. 
But, alas! Our friends whom we thought so 
true desert us without ever asking why. It 
may be loss of this world’s goods; it may 
be the foul breath of slander, or it may 
be the silent whisperings of some enemy 
resolutely determining to pull us down in 
the opinion of the community. What is 
friendship worth which goes with the dew 
of slander and suspicion? A true and tried 
friend is worth having and keeping. Things 
of this world are unstable and insecure, 
but there is a home where sorrow never en- 
ters nor ill wind ever blows.—[Aunt Mol- 
lie. 





Sadly Blinded—“‘Not wrong in them- 
selves.” Aa article with the above title in 
the July 15 issue is misleading in the ex- 
treme. My dear friend, if you had ever 
tasted of the love of God in your poor, 
sadly blinded heart, you would never have 
written such an article to go out before 
such a vast number of young minds to 
read. Be careful what you sow, for what- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap. This article will come up before you 
in the judgment.,—[H. A. E. 





Vegetarians—I would like to ask Pulchra 
Puella of the Young Folks’ Table if she has 
rot eaten any eggs, milk or butter during 
the past six years? If she has, I cannot 
see that she is a vegetarian in a strict sense. 
It seems to me that vegetarianism is a 
“delusion and a snare.” Milk, butter and 
cheese are highly concentrated foods of an- 
imal origin, and eggs contain all the mate- 
rial of the fully developed chicken. I doubt 
if there are many so-called vegetarians who 
confine their diet absolutely to the veg- 
etable kingdom, dIf they do not, what be- 
comes of the theory on which vegetarianism 
was founded? What do vegetarians feed 
their little babies, please? Nature’s food 
for them seems to be animal, why not later? 
What say other Tablers?—[L. S. Hardy. 





Women Are Queer Creatures; their na- 
tures are so many-sided they unconsciously 
demand strength and gentleness from oth- 
ers. They are blind to nothing. It is a 
woman’s misfortune(?) to see so subtly; 
that which man would pass by hurriedly 
she considers. When she loves she in- 


stinctively turns toward everything grand 
and noble in those she loves, and she bears 
patiently, after all, whether it would ap- 
pear so or not, the weaknesses she sees. 
Those that sadden her most she perhaps 
says least about. 


She can see the minutest 
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instances of where man stands in his own 
light, or where he falls short of the high- 
est standard. Sometimes such things even 
please her, for she realizes they but repre- 
sent human nature and she knows how 
very human she is herself and she likes 
companionship even in that! So long as the 
great essentials of character remain she 
has a foundation for loving that is so 
strong it often makes her forget the little 
trying characteristics that arise. Love rec- 
ognizes all that is beautiful and continually 
aspires toward that which is higher still. 
I know for I am a woman.—[Harriet. 





AN ELEGY. 
He who rose and roused his household 
In the dawning gray, 
Rises not, nor lifts an eyelid, 
All the sunny day. 


He, the ever-foremost mower 
In the hay field blithe, 

Suddenly is struck and leveled 
By a mightier scythe. 


And that ringing shout which answered 
Aye the noontide horn, 

Rings no more, nor faintest whisper 
Cheers the home forlorn. 


Weed roots, longtime fought, may quickly 
Bind each rugged hand; 
What recks he, a restful dweller 
In the weedless land? 
ErR1c DUNCAN. 





FLOWERS’ SAYINGS. 


The violet says, ‘‘Be humble;” 
The hyacinth, “Be sweet;” 
The feathery fern, ‘Be graceful,” 
Waving in its cool retreat. 
Helianthus says, ‘““Be hopeful, 
Look up and see the light.” 
The daisy says, ‘“‘Be good all day, 
And you’ll sleep well all night.’ 
The roses say, “Be beautiful 
In all your words and deeds; 
Enrich the garden of your heart, 
And cast out worthless weeds.” 
The pansy says, ‘“‘Be thoughtful;” 
The lily says, ‘‘Be pure;” 
The lovely little asters tell 
Of frosts they must endure. 
The useful little clover blooms, 
In modest colors dressed, 
Say, “Do your duties first of all 
If you would e’er be blest.” 
M. RENA BARNARD. 
A Superb View—At my feet lay the 
noble Mohawk, broad and deep, but stretch- 
ing away to the west, twisting and turning 
between its banks, until a mere rivulet, it 
seemed to me, it vanished in the distance. 
Over the lower hills which guarded its oth- 
er shore my gaze traversed miles of scen- 
ery, farms and village, field and forest. 
Directly in front of me, hardly discernible 
with the naked eye, I could trace the out- 
line of Lake Saratoga. A little to the north 
a faint glimmer of the sun on the water 
betokened the presence of Lake George or 
Champlain. More to the south a long, 
s ake-like hollow of the hills, with here 
and there a glimmer of water, showed me 
the Hudson. Rising abruptly, it seemed to 
me, from its shores, the Green mountains 
towered their peaks toward the clouds, 
their forests and clearing plainly visible to 
the naked eye, while with a powerful field 





glass the tall shadowy peaks of the White 
mountains were faintly visible, so faintly 
indeed that I was unable to see where the 
earth ceased and the clouds commenced. 
A heavy white mist seemed to have fallen 
over the Adirondacks, for I could not locate 
them, although I knew exactly where they 
lay. After allowing my gaze to linger on 
the scene before me I turned about and 
saw a view which, while not so noted as to 
scenery, is still replete in historic interest. 
Not many miles distant lay the Helder- 
bergs, with the little village of Altamont 
nestling at their base, and a little to the 
west lay the four peaks of the Catskills 
whose names I do not know, but which are 
known throughout this vicinity as the Four 
peaks.—[Fan de Cyckle. 





Where Are They ?—Greenhorn Vermonter, 
it’s all right about the repetition of an act 
helping to form a habit. But “the very 
lowest plane of life’’ and ‘‘the meanest spe- 
cimen of humanity!” Whew! Where are 
they, that I may look upon them with be- 
fitting horror and condescension? To tell you 
the truth, Greenhorn, many of those “poor 
specimens,” condemned and convicted for 
their faults, have yet virtues that I have 
learned valuable things from, I never yet 
saw anybody ‘bad all over.’’—[Eda. 





“Behind It All’”—I wonder how many of 
us ever stop to think what the trend of 
our daily life is; what we live for, and how. 
Some of us are burdened with cares of 
family or business, others are seeking an 
education, while others still are getting 
their bread as wage earners. This is all 
right, but behind it all, what is the motive 
power of life, the power of good or evil to 
those about us? We need to guard our 
lips and be careful that no injustice to 
others is spoken. We need to guard our ac- 
tions to do what seemeth right as well as 
what is right. We need to be honest not 
only in our dealing, but in our judgment of 
others and what tHey do. If the golden 
rule was applied to our judgment of others 
and their motives, what a change there 
would beinsociety, how much happier every- 
one would be! Our lives are made up of little 
things, and unkind words and looks rankle 
in the weeds of the heart, and grow and 
thrive. God alone knows the heart and He 
will judge not the acts but the motive of 
the act. "There are people who want the 
earth and the fence around it, but justice 
and right rule that everyone should have 
her just dues. The envious people are al- 
ways unhappy, always envy others what 
they possess, never satisfied. Others are 
never satisfied unless they themselves con- 
trol everything and everybody. Did you 
ever try practicing ‘in honor preferring 
one another,” or did you ever think how 
completely self rules and most people are 
abject slaves to themselves and their own 
opinions?—[Aunt Nellie. 

—_———nee 


A Deering (Maine) schoolboy defined ‘‘an- 
odyne” as “‘something to a sausage pan,’’ 
and then brought Webster’s unabridged to 
his skeptical teacher with his finger point- 
ing triumphantly to the words, “serving tuo 
assuage pain.” 





He: I am rather in favor of the English 
than the American mode of spelling. 

She: Yes? 

He: Yes, indeed. Take “parlour,” for in- 
stance; having ‘‘u’’ in it makes all the dif- 
ference in the world. 











| Eve RY M OTHER 


Have it in theHouse 


te cure the many ailments which will occur in 
every family, Itis for Internal as much as Ex- 
ternal use. Dropped on sugar suffering children 
love it for colds, coughs, colic, cramps and pains 


Jehnson’s Anodyne Liniment. 


Originated in 1810 by an old Family Physician. 
Itis still the leading family remedy. You can trust 
what time endorses. Safe, soothing, satisfying. 
Our book Care of Sick Room, mailed free. 
Price 35c, 1.S. Jounson & Co., Boston, Mass. 





SHEPHERD'S MANUAL 


By HENRY STEWART. It is so plain that a farmer ora 
farmer’s son who has never kept a sheep, may learn how 
to manage a flock successfully, and yet so complete that 
the experienced shepherd may gather many suggestions 
from it. The results of personal experience of some years 
with the characters of the various modern breeds of sheep, 
the sheep raising capabilities of many portions of our ex- 
tensive territory and that of Canada—and the careful 
study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly sub- 
ject, as well as the methods of management called for 
under our circumstances, are here gathered, Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, 81.00 


Catalogue Free of this 2nd many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl..New YorKo 





— 





LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist. March 25. 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR SOUVENIR 


COMMEMORATING THE WRECKING OF THE MAINE, THE SINKING 
OF THE [MERRIMAC AND DEWEY’S GREAT VICTORY AT IANILA, 





center. The 


DEWEY 


Mfg. Co., 


These watches are made 
with 10-carat gold-filled 


bezel (the rim encircling the 
crystal) are made from steel 
recovered by the United 
States Government from 
the Battleship 
which was sunk in Havana 
Harbor February 15, 1898. 
The cases are made eupoctaily 
for us by the W. F. Doll 
\ who purchased 
from the U. 8S. Government 





back and the 


HOBSON 


Lapies’ Watcu. 


MAINE, 





Maine 
Case 





Proof of the 
“ Uv. 

representative 

Yo 

ered to the W. 

the wreck of 


saved. 
mander. 
General 





8. 





all of the steel saved from 
the wreck of the Maine. 


of this statement is found 

in the Sg 

Ss. NAVY YARD. 

New York, February 11, 1899. 
This is to certify that the U. 

S. Government through their 


rk Navy Yard has deliv- 


acturing Company, New 
Trt the Steel recovered trom 


MAINE (about 1200lbs.), being 
the entire amount of Steel 
C. Gibson, Com- 


U. 
Delivery of Stores. 


genuineness 





at the New 
F. Doll Manu- 





the Battleship 


ACTUAL SIZE. 


N. In Charge 








The watches are fitted with 
The Tlovemen e stem wind and stem set spe- 

cial American movement, 
marked Dewey, May 1st,1898. They are open face. The cases 
have received the same treatment, and the watch is guaranteed 
the same as the ‘“‘Hobson.” See opposite. 


FROM ADMIRAL DEWEY. 
FLAGSHIP OLYMPIA, MANILA, Oct. 21, 1898. 
W. F. Dott Mra. Co. 

Gentlemen :—i beg you to accept my heart thanks for the 
beautiful watch you so kindly sent me. It reached me yesterday 
and is the admiration of all who have seenit. I wish also to ex- 
press my appreciation of the kindly sentiments contained in your 
note of September 3rd. 


ee 


Rane. ale 
7 





Very sincerely yours, 


Th lI The watches are fitted with 
e ovement. stem wind and stem set spe- 

cial American movement, 
marked Hobson, June 3, 1898, commemorating the sinking 
of the Merrimac. They are open face, and taken altogether 
make up one of the most attractive watches which we have ever 
seen. Kveryone who has seen them has been more than de- 
lighted. The steel used in the manufacture of these watches has 
been chemically treated, giving to the case the rich color of gun 
metal which is so fashionable just at present. The movements 
are in perfect order and are guaranteed finely made, durable, 
and accurate timekeepers. The manufacturers agree that if with 
fair usage, this watch fails to keep good time, they will upon its 
return to us within oue year from date of sale, repair or*replace 
it with a new one. 





FROM LIEUTENANT HOBSON. 


Wreck or Coton, SANTIAGO DE CuBA, Oct. 15, 1898. 
W. F. Dott Mra. Co., 

Gentlemen :—Your kind letter of the third of September 
and the beautiful token are only just received. It is exquisitely 
gotten up in every way, and I beg you to accept my best thanks 
and appreciation for it, and for your kind words, believe me 

Sincerely yours, 


2a} CRizann Hator, . 










UNIQUE AND PRACTICAL. 


These watches, taken altogether, 


are the most attractive we have ever seen. 


Bear in mind they are not, cheaply 


gotten up. The movements are constructed especially for us, and are finely finished, durable and accurate. The fortunate 
ossessor of this watch will not only be sure of owning a first-class timepiece, but can also rest secure in having a practicable and 


asting souvenir, a perpetual reminder of the glories achieved by our American Sailors and Soldiers. 


It would be safe to say that 


within a few years these watches, practicable souvenirs as they are, will be worth many times the amount new asked for 
them. They will doubtless be handed down from father to son for many generations, and the history of the wrecking of the Maine 


and how it was remembere 


d by Dewey and other heroes will be told and re-told many times over, and each generation will prize 


HOW YOU CAN SECURE ONE. 


these watches more than the preceding. 
Remember the number of watches manu- 


NUMBER LIMITED. factured and sold will necessarily be 


limited, as only about 1200 Ibs. of steel were recovered from the 

Maine. Those securing one will be fortunate indeed. 

FOR $1 0 We willsend either the Maine and Dewey Gentlemen’s 
Watch or the Hobson Ladies’ Watch, charges prepaid, 

together with a guarantee for one year, as stated above, for only 

$10, or we will send the same watch in beautiful plush case, 

prepaid for $11. 

PRESENTE postpaid, either watch, to anyone sending 15 new 

yearly subscriptions to our journal (other than 


the sender’s own) at $1 per year, each such subscriber to 
also receive free a copy cf our 1899 Year Book and Almanac. 
Fer two more (or 17 altogether) such subscribers, we will send 
either watch in a beautiful plush case. 


$4 DOWN To those who have not the money to pay in full for 

* watch at present, we will send either watch, 
charges prepaid, for $4 cash down, with payments of $1 per 
month until the watch is paid for in full. Those desiring te 
avail themselves of this proposition will receive full particulars 
upon application. 





Address orders to ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


SUCCESS 


CILT EDCE 


Potato Harvester 


* Are you interested 


If so, 
we can please you! 


One Question Only! : 


in a Potato Digger? » 
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= ” Write for information. 


x 808, York, Pa, 





















Husband the fertility of your farm 
and every time you plant seed 
you will get a paying crop. 


DON’T BE : 
ROBBER! }. 
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Strange how a man will take crop after crop off the farm putting n 





to be prosperous. If you handled the manure you have on the farm properly, results 
would be different and you should not need to be be buying commer fertilizer. 


The KEMP MANURE SPREADER 


Will Double and Treble the Value of the Manure Heap. 
It epreade all kinds of fine and coarse manure evenly; makes no ‘“‘skips;’’ does not dump a great 
load in one spot, but covers the entire ground sae Tears up coarse and lumpy manure and 
makes it fine. Better than anybodycan doit by hand. Spreads lime, wood ashes, salt, etc., equally 
well. With the drill attachment it puts the manure direct into the open drill. Made in three con- 
venient sizes. Ask the opinion of anybody that.usesone. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


Kemna & Burpee « Co., Box 32, Syracuse, N. Y. 



















BUY YOUR FERTILIZERS DIRECT! 


Save Money! NoSalesman’s Fxpenses; No Middleman’s Profit. Our entire product 
goes from Factory to Farm. Write for free samples and book. 


WALKER, STRATMAN & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 





































address 


NEW YORK,NY  CHICAGO,ILL; 


HEEBWER’S ...-7*f7saa Horse. 
with Speed Regulator. , —— 
«x, For1,2 t 3 horses. : 











Cattle Swine Catalogue. 4 FNSILAGE AND DRY FODDE 


with Crusher.Also TLreshers and 


Sheep Horses 










Cleaners, Feed Mills, 
Corn Shellers, Drag and Circular Saw Machines, etc. 


HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa., U.S.A. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


hand and power Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters, 
Feed Mills, Steel Land Rollers, Chilled — y 
Saws, Engines—3 to moun 

& 8, MESS 








owers, Wood 
25 Horse Power, or stationarfe 
INGER & BON, TATAMY, PA. 








Winter Crops 
perish when they lack nourishment. 


Liberal fertilization insures the vigor 
necessary to resist the winter killing. 


POTASH, 


Phosphoric Acid and Nitrogen in well- 
balanced proportions, are what they need. 
Send for our books telling all about composition 
of fertilizers best adapted forall crops. They cost 
you nothing. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York, 















THE HOOVER’ DIGGER | 










DICS By mentioning a. 
POTATOE HMestraled book: 
 ‘Repid, a Ss illustrated book free. 
> and Cheap. 
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We carrv a complete stock of all kinds of 
RUBBER and LEATHER BELTING. We buy our 
goods at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. Write for’ 
FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No.25 on 
Hardware, Pip, Roofing, Plumbing. Material, 

‘ite, Rone, ry Goods, Clothing, etc.. etc. 
OUR PRICES are ONE-HALF of OTHERS 


Chicago House Wrecking Co. ¥- 35¢5 & Iron Sts. 








is needed on every 
farm, for threshing 
grain, sawing wood, 
pumping, cutting fod- 
der, churning, grinding 
apples—-many other 
uses. 

Write for 50-page 
book—sent free—and 
learn about the best 
and cheapest 


Horse Power 
Threshing 
and Wood 
Sawing 
Machines 
that can be built. 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, Patentees and Sole Mfrs., 
30x 8, Middletown Springs, Vt. 


TOBACCO LEAF 


ITS CULTURE, HARVESTING, 
CURING AND SWEATING. 








A practical handbook containing the most approved 
methods for raising and placing on the market just the 
kind of leaf so much now in demand. The book is based on 
the actual experience of the best known tobacco growers 
and packers in their several sections, while many tabu- 
lar statements give the chemical analyses of the tobacco 
plant, acreage and yield by states, the manufacturing in- 
dustry of the respective states, average prices of filler 
and wrapper leaf for a long series of years, consumption of 
every form of leaf, internal revenue taxes paid, etc., etc. 
A feature of this planters’ handbook on tobacco is the 
excellent descriptions and illustrations of injurious in- 
sects, and most approved methods for extermination, an 
entire chapter being devoted to this subject and portray- 
ing most clearly nearly all injurious insects. The har- 
vesting, curing, sweating and marketing, each in them- 
selves important processes, are separate chapters with 
the very latest information and scientific data obtainable 
concerning the cure and sweat. The book contains 500 

ages, and covers every feature of this important indus- 

ry of interest to the tobacco grower, while growers have 
contributed from all tobacco growing sections. The work 
is carefully edited by Col. J. B. Killebrew, a life-long 
grower of Tennessee, and Editor Herbert Myrick, © 

American Agriculturist and New England Homestead. 
150 illustrations, cloth, 12mo, $2.00, postpaid. 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 

ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1., New York 





